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( With a Portrait. ) 
TueRrE is a secret something connect- 
ed with genius and talents, that, in 
every station of life, commands atten- 
tion and ensures respect. Wealth and 
titles may confer artificial honours, 
but when these adventitious orna- 
ments are not associated with intellect 
and virtue, their influence is limited, 
and their existence is of short dura- 
tion; they wither beneath the touch 
of time, and transmit nothing to pos- 
terity but an empty name, important 
only to those who are interested in 
the family register. Ster- 
ing worth, on the contrary, is sar- 
rounded with imperishable laurels, 
the bloom of which, age itself is unable 
to tarnish; it impregnates the atmo- 
sphere with aromatic perfumes, that 
not only regale the senses, but inspire 
the mind with veneration. ; 

Among those distinguished indivi- 
duals whose works have immortalized 
their names, none are viewed with 
more unadulterated respect, than 
those who, by dint of native genius 
and unremitting application, have 
emerged from obscurity, without pa- 
tronage, and without the advantage of 
a liberal education. In this rank 
stands Mr. Peter NicHotson, thesub- 
ject of the present memoir. The many 
ingenious and profound works on va- 
rious branches of the mathematics, 
which he has produced, demonstrate 
the extent and vigour of his intellec- 
tual powers, and discover -a mind 
more intent on giving practical utility 
to science, than in wasting its energies 
in visionary speculations and unpro- 
fitable though amusing theories. 

Mr. Nicholson is a native of Scot- 
land. He was born on the 20th of 
July, 1765, in the parish of Preston 
Kirk, in the county of East Lothian, 
and was the third of nine children, 
whose names, and the dates of whose 
birth, we have had an opportunity of 
inspecting, written on an old bible 
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now in the possession of the artist. 
Of these nine children, however, Mr. 
Peter Nicholson is the only survivor. 
His father, a stonemason, and much 
respected in his neighbourhood for his 
peculiar integrity and unvarnished 
simplicity of manners, died about 
thirty years since. His mother, not 
less respectable, and distinguished 
from most among her neighbours and 
associates for superiorintelligence un- 
remitting industry, and peculiar quick- 
ness of apprehension, paid the debt of 
nature in 1805. 

It is worthy of remark, that the late 
Mr. John. Rennie, of whom we gave 
the bust an@ a memoir, in the third 
volume of the Imperial Magazine, and 
who was, for a considerable period, 
the first civil engineer in this country, 
Mr. John Brown, one of the first scien- 
tific agriculturists in Scotland, and 
Mr. Peter Nicholson, were all born 
within about halfa mile of each other. 
In point of time, some small difference 
may be found between their appear- 
ance; but though not immediate com- 
panions at school, they all learned ‘to 
read and write in the same Seminary, 
and under the same master. At the 
time that Mr. Nicholson entered this 
school, Mr. Brown had completed his 
edacation, and Mr. John Rennie was 
on the eve of taking his departure. 
The master’s name was Richardson, 
aman much distinguished in the vici- 
nity of his abode, as the brother of an 
architect, who published several works 
consisting of designs, a treatise on the 
different orders of architecture, &c. 
and as having had the honour of giving 
instruction to pupils, whose superior 
talents have made Europe their debtor, 
and reflected a lastre on their native 
land. 

Young Nicholson was nine years of 
age before he went to any school, but 
prior to this time, he had shewn strong 
indications of a mechanical genius, and 
also a predilection for drawing from 
such existing objects as presented 
themselves, whether of animate or in- 
animate nature. So much indeed did 
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mechanical science engross his atten- 
tion, that his father occasionally up- 
braided him with neglecting the tasks 
he was directed to perform; and, in 
more instances than one, his mother 
seized his productions of infant sci- 
ence, and committed them to the 
flames. She, however, lived long 
enough to discover the folly of her 
conduct, by observing that genius ris- 
ing to maturity, which, in its infancy, 
she inadvertently attempted to sup- 
press. 

His father’s house stood on the 
northern margin of a small river, on the 
opposite side of which was a mill, that 
had been erected for dressing barley, 
and at no great distance, on the same 
stream, were mills for sawing timber, 
dressing flour, and grinding snuff. 
These mills our young mechanic fre- 

uently visited, and from inspecting 
their machinery, he was enabled to 
construct imitations in miniature, and 
to introduce variations, which he com- 
pleted with a considerable degree of 
perfection. While thus engaged, the 
following incident occurred, which 
deserves to be recorded. 

Having finished the model of a saw- 
mill, which was to be put in motion 
by the wind, he proceeded to a neigh- 
bouring village, where he expected to 
meet with a breeze sufficiently strong 
for his purpose, and to find a situation 
in which he might watch its move- 
ments without interruption ; but being 
impatient to give his work atrial, he 
tarried on the road to make the ex- 

riment. Scarcely had the machine 
Sousihe to reward his expectations, be- 
fore the Earl of Haddington came by 
on horseback, when the appearance 
and noise of the machine so terrified 
the animal, that, starting aside, the 
noble rider was nearly dismounted. 
The innocent culprit, on perceiving 
what he had done, abandoned his saw- 
mill, and, with all possible haste, es- 
caped into an adjoining field. The 
Earl, recovering from his alarm, re- 
solved to pursue the fugitive, and 
learn the cause of this strange annoy- 
ance. Thus determined, he made his 
horse leap over the fence, when our 
youth, finding that escape was impos- 
sible, turned round, communicated 
the whole affair, fel) on his knees, and, 
in much anguish of heart, begged his 
lordship’s pardon. This was soon 
granted, and, being rather amused 
than provoked at the incident, to 


make some compensation for the ter- 
ror his pursuit had occasioned, the 
Earl gave him two shillings, and in- 
vine him to his mansion, Tynningham 

a 

If there be ‘‘a tide in the affairs of 
men, which taken at the flood, leads 
on to fortune,” this might have been 
with young Nicholson the favourable 
crisis. But either his fear or his 
bashfalness prevented him from pro- 
fiting by this casual introduction to 
Lord Haddington, in whom he might 
probably have found a patron; and 
another opportunity never afterwards 
presented itself. Blameable as this 
lad might at first sight appear, in 
neglecting this invitation, an apology 
may be easily found in the influence 
of the feudal system, which, in Scot- 
land, is not yet wholly eradicated ; 
but at that time it existed with a still 
more formidable visage. A Scottish 
Lord was an object of terror, as well 
as of reverence, and to enter his pre- 
sence, especially under such circum- 
stances as have been mentioned, re- 
quired a degree of fortitude that a lad 
of nine years old could not be expected 
to command. In some parts of Eng- 
land, the country ’squire spreads 
dismay among his neighbouring pea- 
santry, but the southern side of the 
Tweed can furnish no illustration of 
local dominion in the northern regions. 

Having lost this probable opportu- 
nity of patronage, young Nicholson 
remained at the school above-men- 
tioned about three years, during 
which time, by the aid of his master, 
and his own personal exertions, he 
made considerable progress in his 
studies, which were decidedly of a 
mathematical nature. On one occa- 
sion, he borrowéd from another boy, 
much older than himself, a copy of 
Commandine’s Euclid, translated by 
Cunn, and soon made himself master 
of the first and second books. But on 
reaching the 18th proposition in the 
third book, and finding the plate con- 
taining the diagrams, to which the 
demonstrations referred, wanting, he 
constructed the figures from the pro- 
blems, without the assistance of any 
copy. This task he performed bya 
pen tied to the foot of a pair of com- 
passes, such as are in common use 
with carpenters. With this rude in- 
strument and a rule, he drew the 
twenty figures which complete the 
third book, with great neatness and 
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accuracy. Since that time, Mr. 
Nicholson has procured the volume to 
which this specimen of early skill is 
attached, and there can be little doubt, 
that, hereafter, this drawing will 
greatly enhance its value among col- 
lectors of curiosities, antiquaries, and 
connoisseurs. The writer of this me- 
moir has been favoured with a sight 
of this curious specimen of ingenuity, 
and thinks it well worthy of the pre- 
servation it has experienced. In more 
modern editions of Euclid, the figures 
cut on wood are embodied in the same 
page that contains the letter-press, so 
that their fate cannot be separated, 
but in the translation by Cunn, all the 
figures were on distinct plates. 

About the age of twelve, Mr. Nichol- 
son was taken from school, to assist 
his father in his business; but this 
was an occupation to which he felt no 
attachment. He discovered nothing 
in it that coincided with his genius, so 
that it was viewed with indifference, 
if not with aversion. This did not 
escape the observation of his father, 
who, instead of compelling him to 
submit to an employment which he 
disapproved, at the end of one year 
bound him an apprentice to a cabinet- 
maker, in the neighbouring village of 
Linton, this being an occupation more 
congenial with his taste. In Scotland, 
three years are as usually the period 
of an apprenticeship, as seven are in 
England, but, for reasons we have not 
heard, young Nicholson was inden- 
tured for four years. 

- During his apprenticeship, he stu- 
died Algebra with unremitting assi- 
duity, from Maclaurin, and employed 
every spare moment in improving his 
mind. In the summer mornings, from 
daylightuntil six, when he went towork, 
and also in the evenings, when the 
business of the day was over, he prac- 
tised drawing from “ Salmon’s London 
Art of Building,” and by occasionally 
measuring heights and distances in 
the fields, he became familiar with 
trigonometry, as applicable to real 
business, which, in ali his exertions, 
he invariably kept in view. 

In addition to these prosecutions of 
his studies in theory, every day fur- 
nished him with an opportunity, while 
working with his hands, of reducing 
his speculations to practice. This has 
always been considered as of great 
advantage to men of science. There 


is a species of knowledge conveyed to 


the mind by the tools, through the 
fingers, that hypothesis never can im- 
part. Itis not indeed often that men 
of science labour with their hands, 
but when this happens to be the case, 
in all future inquiries their ideas are 
more accurate, and there is a greater 
probability that they will become in- 
ventors. So far as observation can 
extend, it is an unquestionable fact, 
that the greatest inventors in me- 
chanics have, at one time or other, 
laboured with their hands. This, to 
Mr. Nicholson, has been an advantage, 
that has more than compensated for 
the scantiness of his education. He 
was not ignorant of its value, and he 
has turned it to good account, for 
there are few men to whose genius the 
art of building is more indebted, than 
to the subject of this memoir. 

On the termination of his appren- 
ticeship, Mr. Nicholson repaired to 
Edinburgh, in the character of a 
journeyman, where, while working 
with his hands, he prosecuted his 
studies with unabating vigour, ex- 
tending his knowledge of mathematics 
more generally, from ‘‘ Ward’s Intro- 
duction.” Having, in some books 
which fell into his hands, found seve- 
ral references to the fluxionary calcu- 
lus, a strong desire was excited in his 
mind, to obtain an additional ac- 
quaintance with this branch of science. 
Fall of this desire, he went to the shop 
of a Mr. Bell, a noted bookseller in 
Parliament-square, and after examin- 
ing the titles, prefaces, and contents 
of several works, he fixed on the In- 
troduction to Emerson’s Fluxions. 
But here, unfortunately, a new obsta- 
cle presented itself. His wages being 
scanty and his resources low, the price 
of the book amounted to more money 
than he could spare. With this fact 
Mr. Bell was soon made acquainted, 
when, with a generesity that deserves 
to be handed to posterity, on seeing a 
young man eager in the pursuit of 
knowledge, but retarded through pe- 
cuniary deficiencies, heresolved to give 
him encouragement, by directing him 
to take the book, although an entire 
stranger, and pay for it when more 
convenient. This was accordingly 
done, and Mr. Nicholson now men- 
tions the circumstance with feelings of 
gratitude. 

Although Emerson’s treatise on flux- 
ions has been generally considered 
as peculiarly difficult, on this branch 
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of analytical science, it was not long 
before Mr. Nicholson became master 
of its first principles ; and the pleasure 
which resulted from their application 
to many sublime problems, at once 
rewarded his industry and stimulated 
him to renewed exertions. In all his 
advances, he saw difficulties in his 
way, but he encountered them with 
courage, and surmounted them with 
such success, that, to whatever part of 
the work he turned his attention, new 
conquests crowned his exertions. 

At the age of twenty, Mr. Nicholson 
first made his appearance in London, 
where, in addition to his regular. la- 
bour, he still devoted his leisure hours 
to the study of mathematical science. 
After some time, however, he discon- 
tinued his pursuit of analytical sub- 
jects, confining his researches to Geo- 
metry alone, as being more congenial 
with his views in life. He was at- 
tracted to the British metropolis by 
an uncle, named Hastie, who then car- 
ried on an extensive business as a 
builder. The patronage, however, 
which he expected from this relative, 
only served to delude his hopes. The 
uncle was willing to employ him as a 
working mechanic, and to receive him 
as an assistant, but as a mathemati- 
cian he gave him every discourage- 
ment. ut, notwithstanding these 
partial oppositions, Mr. Nicholson 
still pursued his mathematical studies, 
and such was his knowledge in the 
geometrical construction of carpentry 
and joinery, that the fame of his ac- 
quirements soon spread among his 
fellow-workmen, who, anxious to im- 
prove themselves, solicited to become 
his pupils. At this time he was with 
a Mr. Wyat, in Berwick-street, where 
he announced his intention of deliver- 
ing some lectures on those branches of 
science which he had made his parti- 
cular study. The,.number that first 
made their application was about ten. 
They, however, frankly declared that 
they could not afford to give any thing 
by way of entrance, but expressed 
their wish to pay for his lectures 
whatever they could spare from their 
wages. 

Mr. Nicholson made a beginning ; 
the fame of his teaching soon brought 
an influx of pupils; and his success 
being more than equal to his expecta- 
tions, the plane was soon dropped. 
Being thus raised above a common 
journeyman, he obtained more leisure 


than he had been accustomed to en- 
joy. This he devoted to the invention 
and arrangement of materials for a 
new and original treatise, in quarto, 
on carpentry and joinery, which was 
published in 1792, under the title of 
“The Carpenter’s New Guide.” Of 
this work the plates were engraven 
by himself. In addition to the im- 
provements in various kinds of groins 
which are to be found in this produc- 
tion, he introduced the construction of 
spherical niches, both upon straight 
and circular planes. Before this vo- 
lume made its appearance, no work 
on the practical parts of building had 
shewn, generally, how the sections 
and coverings of solids were obtain- 
able from their definitions. The prin- 
ciples went only to find the section of 
a right cylinder perpendicular to a 
given plane, parallel to its axis, and 
to the covering of sucha cylinder, and 
that of the frustum of a right cone. 
Some attempts had, indeed, been pre- 
viously made to obtain the same re- 
sult, but they proved on trial to be 
erroneous and abortive; and, as they 
had not succeeded with the plane sec- 
tions and coverings of simple solids, 
they could scarcely be expected to 
give rules for the construction of the 
intersection of any two surfaces or 
curves of double curvature, of which 
the variety is almost infinite. 

Mr. Nicholson, inthis work, besides 
his own inventions, has both simpli- 
fied and generalized the old methods, 
which before were only applicable to 
particular circumstances. His rules 
for finding the section of a prism, 
cylinder, or cylindroid, through any 
three given points, whether in or out 
of the body to be cut, enable work- 
men to execute hand-rails without 
difficulty, and from the least quantity 
of stuff. His principles on the inter- 
section of solids extend to groins and 
arches of almost every description. 
The covering of polygonal and circu- 
lar domes had been exhibited in seve- 
ral prior publications on carpentry 
and building, but no author had ever 
shewn how these coverings were to be 
formed, without the actual pian, the 
drawing of which might be attended 
with some inconvenience, on account 
of the great space it required ; neither 
had any method for covering domes 
upon an elliptic plan been given. “The 
Carpenter’s New Guide” has passed 
through nine editions. It is still in as 
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much request as ever, and, though | He has not only shewn how points in 
his first publication, may be ranked | the curves of volutes are to be found 


among his most useful works. 

‘‘ The Carpenter’s New Guide” was 
immediately followed by “The Stu- 
dent’s Instructor,” in octavo, which has 
passed through several editions. This 
was succeeded by “‘ The Joiner’s As- 
sistant,” in quarto, a work abounding 
with useful information, both to those 
who are employed to make working 
drawings, and to such as are engaged 
in the superintendence of buildings. 
In this work, several of the articles 
which were but slightly touched in the 
**Carpenter’s New Guide,” are more 
fully explained and extended. Be- 
sides the designs of roofs actually 
executed, which it contains, it was the 
first work that treated on the methods 
of forming the joints, and of hinging 
and hanging doors and shutters. The 
utility of ‘‘The Joiner’s Assistant,” 
and the high estimation in which it is 
held, may be inferred from its having 
passed through five editions. 

In 1799, Mr. Nicholson published, 
in three volumes octavo, a work en- 
titled, ‘‘The Principles of Architec- 
ture.” Prior to the appearance of 
this publication, all the works that 
had been known on this subject, were 
greatly deficient in mathematical prin- 
ciples, which this production of our 
author happily supplied. It also con- 
tains a system of practical geometry, 
including many new problems of great 
utility to builders. Mr. Nicholson, in 
this work, was the first who noticed 
that Grecian mouldings are conic sec- 
tions ; and that the volutes of the 
Ionic capital ought to be composed of 
logarithmic spirals, for which he gave 
rules for the describing of arches, 
mouldings, and spirals, of so general 
a nature, as to be applicable in all 
cases. It is also understood, that he 
was the first to shew how to describe 
any number of revolutions, between 
any two given points in a given radius, 
in which the centre of the spiral was 
given. By these means he generalized 
the principles of De l’'Orme and Gold- 
man, whose methods were limited to 
three revolutions, and the eye of each 
of their volutes to one-eighth part of 
the whole height. 

But, above all the methods which 
have hitherto been invented for de- 
scribing volutes, his application of the 
logarithmic spiral to this purpose, ap- 
proximates most nearly to perfection. 


by means of proportional compasses, 
and by calculation, but also the most 
easy and practical methods of de- 
scribing them with compasses, from the 
most minute scale, to that of the 
greatest magnitude. His method of 
forming the logarithmic spiral with 
compasses is so far perfect, that eve 
two adjacent arcs not only join eac 
other, but have the same tangent at the 
point of junction; that all the points 
of junction are in the true curve of the 
proposed spiral; and, lastly, that the 
centres of the arcs are in the curve of 
another proportional or logarithmic 
spiral, which is the evolute of the 
curve of the spiral required. These 
methods were first published in Rees’s 
Cyclopedia, in the Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia, and recently in the “‘ Builder’s 
Director.” 

“The Principles of Architecture” 
was the first book in this country, in 
which the projection of planes and 
solids, and the orthographical forms 
of the shadows of objects, were clear- 
ly ascertained from principles purely 
geometrical. These subjects were 
treated of, by Mr. Nicholson, without 
the least knowledge of any publica- 
tion from which he received the slight- 
est hint, although, nearly about the 
same time that his work appeared in 
England, a treatise somewhat similar 
was published in France by M. Monge, 
but the methods pursued by these 
two authors are widely different. 
Another work on the projection of 
shadows, translated from the French, 
has also lately appeared ; but the au- 
thor has not so explained the subject 
as to be clearly understood, nor are 
the delineations of the shadow intelli- 
gibly defined. 

Mr. N. has not only treated of the 
shadows of objects, but he has given a 
most luminous view of projections in 
general. He has shewn how every 
object may be projected by means of 
an intersecting line, which is not only 
more simple and uniform, but more 
useful, than the French method by 
means of traces. This general method 
was first published in Rees’s Cyclo- 
pedia, since which, it has got into 
general practice, and its principles 
have appeared in several recent pub- 
lications ; but, we understand, of late 
he has greatly improved the princi- 
ples and extended the application of 
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projections. These volumes of Mr. 
Nicholson have been highly esteemed 
by the most competent judges, and 
have passed through various editions. 

In the year 1800, Mr. Nicholson re- 
turned to Scotland, and, after remain- 
ing in his native village some months, 
repaired to Glasgow, where he prac- 
tised as an architect with honour and 
reputation. Among the numerous 
edifices executed in that city and its 
vicinity from his designs, and which, 
by gentlemen best qualified to judge, 
are esteemed classical models of taste, 
Carlton-Place, an addition to the Col- 
lege Buildings, the Wooden-bridge 
over the Clyde, and the town of Ar- 
drossan, in Ayrshire, designed as a 
bathing-place, at the request of the 
Earl of Eglington, deserve to be par 
ticularly noticed. 

During his residence in Glasgow, 
Mr. Nicholson wrote numerous arti- 
cles for Rees’s and the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedias, the two most celebrat- 
ed works then issuing from the press, 
together with various articles for other 
publications. He also wrote the 
article ‘“‘ Architecture,” published in 
the Encyclopedia by Mr. William 
Nicholson, a celebrated chemist. 
This composition has been transcribed 
into a work now publishing, in octavo, 
entitled ‘“‘ The Popular Encyclopedia.” 

Mr. Nicholson, in the year 1808, 
removed to Carlisle, in Cumberland, 
in consequence of his having been 
appointed architect for the new court- 
houses then begun from designs by Mr. 
Telford. It was by this celebrated 
civil engineer that he was recommend- 
ed to this situation, and also as an 
architect. for the county of Cumber- 
land. In 1810, Mr. Nicholson, how- 
ever, returned to London, where he 
continued to write for the Encyclope- 
dias of Dr. Rees and Dr. Brewster, 
and about the same time laid the 
foundation of his “ Architectural 
Dictionary.” 

He was the first to apply the con- 
sideration of the trehedral, or solid 
angle, to the geometrical constructions 
of carpentry, joinery, and masonry, as 
may be seen in the instances he has 
produced in the Carpenter’s and Join- 
er’s Assistant, in the article Masonry 
in Rees’s Cyclopedia, and the article 
Carpentry in the Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia. The determination of the sides 
and angles of the trehedral, may in- 
deed be found by spherical trigono- 


metry, but as: operative mechanics 
take all their angles with an instru- 
ment called a bevel, graphical con- 
structions are better adapted to the 
use of workmen. 

A work entitled ‘‘ Mechanical Exer- 
cises,” which had been some time in 
hand, was finished soon after his re- 
turn to London. The design of this 
publication is to give a familiar de- 
scription of such parts of a building as 
are susceptible of being explained 
without the aid of geometrical lines. 

In April 1814, the Society of Arts 
voted to Mr. Nicholson their gold Isis 
Medal, for the improvement he had 
made in the construction of hand-rail- 
ing; and during the same year, that 
society rewarded him with the sum-of 
twenty guineas, for his invention of 
the Centrolinead. 

n the following year he was re- 
warded with the silver medal of the 
same society, for the invention of 
another Centrolinead. This is now 
brought into general use among those 
artists who make drawings in per- 
spective, in architecture or in machi- 
nery. By means of this instrument, 
lines may be drawn to a point at any 
given distance, or a series of straight 
lines may be drawn between any two 
straight lines given in position. 

While publishing his Architectural 
Dictionary, a work now litigated in 
Chancery, the numerousarticles which 
it contained, led Mr. Nicholson to 
many curious investigations, which 
induced him once more to turn his at- 
tention to analytical science. The 
result of these investigations was, that 
during the publication of the above 
work, he produced a tract on the 
** Method of Increments,” ‘‘ Essays on 
the Combinatorial Analysis,” and his 
“Rudiments of Algebra,” all within 
the short space of two years. Of 
these three works, the last was pub- 
lished on the 1st of July 1819, and the 
Architectural Dictionary was com- 
pleted about two months afterwards. 

Mr. Nicholson’s ‘‘ Analytical and 
Arithmetical Essays” were published 
in 1820, and during the same year, 
an ‘“‘ Essay,” of this laborious author, 
on *Involution and Evolution,” was 
honoured with the approbation of the 
French Institute and Royal Academy 
of Sciences. 

He is also the author of “ Rudi- 
ments of Linear Perspective ;” but his 
works being generally known, from 
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their extensive circulation, a minute 
analysis of their particular merits is 
rendered almost unnecessary. Their 
worth was acknowledged on their 
first appearance, in the reviews and 
periodical journals of the day; and 
particularly in the Monthly Review for 
December 1820, there is a perspicu- 
ous and luminous examination of his 
analytical tracts. 

In the month of February 1822, 
Mr. Nicholson published a “‘ Popular 
Course of Mathematics,” consisting of 
Algebra, Euclid’s Elements, Differen- 
tial Calculus, Fluxions, Conic Sec- 
tions, Doctrine of Curves, Trigonome- 
try, Mensuration, Land-Surveying, 
Gauging, Perspective, Dialing, Sphe- 
rics, Mechanics, Dynamics, Hydro- 
statics, Optics, Physics, and Astrono- 
my, with tables of Logarithms, and 
numerous questions for exercise, il- 
lustrated by several hundred engrav- 
ings. 

He also furnished the materials for 
the higher branches of a practical 
system of Algebra, lately published 
by Baldwin and Co. In these de- 
partments of abstruse science, Mr. 
Nicholson appears to be quite at 
home ; and the works enumerated in 
this memoir, will serve to shew what 
may be accomplished by industry and 
unwearied perseverance. 

To connect science with industry, 
and to improve their union, has been 
the great object of this celebrated 
architect, and both by the lectures he 
has delivered, the lessons of instruc- 
tion he has given, and the volumes he 
has published, these important ob- 
jects have been essentially promoted. 
In our present day, lectures are deli- 
vered, and institutions are establish- 
ed,in many cities and large towns; 
from which the rising generations of 
genius may derive incalculable ad- 
vantages. Of such assistants Mr. 
Nicholson, in early life, knew nothing. 
Like Columbus, he had to navigate 
the ocean for himself, and, like that 
celebrated adventurer, his laborious 
researches have immortalized his 
name. 

If such institutions as now facilitate 
the acquirement of science, had ex- 
isted in his early days, his advanee- 
ment would, in all probability, have 
been still much greater than it now 
appears. But we must not forget, 
that in such a case, Mr. Nicholson 
would not have been what he now is, 


—the child of genius, indebted chiefly 
to application for that renown by 
which his elevation is distinguished. 

On reviewing this memoir, it will 
be seen, that, as an individual, Mr. 
Nicholson has done much, and from 
the numerous editions through which 
his works have passed, that the public 
arenot insensible to his merit. The 
advantage also to be derived from his 
publications, is as fully verified by the 
constant demand in which they are 
held, as by the legal contention, still 
undecided, respecting the copy-right 
of one of his valuable works. 

The productions of this author will 
present to posterity alasting monument 
of what may be accomplished by the ef- 
forts of original talents, under the most 
disadvantageous circumstances. To 
supineness and imbecility, mountains 
may appear formidable, but instinctive 
activity will always find means, either 
to scale their acclivities, or to wind 
round their base. The honourable 
niche which his name has obtained in 
the temple of Fame, will operate as a 
powerful incentive to future aspirants, 
while the path that marks his career, 
by inviting them to imitation, will 
furnish a presage and promise of 
success. 

Mr. Nicholson stil! resides in Lon- 
don, and, although sixty years of age, 
his mental faculties remain unimpair- 
ed, and his bodily energies shew but 
little of the effects of time. It is not, 
therefore, unreasonable for the scien- 
tific public to expect something more 
from his pen, nor at all improbable 
that such an expectation will be 
gratified. 

For many leading facts in the pre- 
ceding article, we acknowledge our- 
selves indebted to the biographical 
sketch of Mr. Nicholson, written by 
Mr. William Playfair, brother to the 
late celebrated professor of that name; 
the other parts have been derived from 
equally authentic sources. 

THE BIBLE. 
A NATION must be truly blessed if it 
were governed by no other laws than 
those of this blessed book ; itis so com- 
plete a system, that nothing can be 
added to it, or taken from it ; it con- 
tains every thing needful to be known 
or done ; it affords a copy for a king, 
and a rule for a subject; it gives in- 
struction and counsel to a senate, au- 
thority and direction to a magistrate ; 
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it cautions a witness, requires an im- 
partial verdict ofa jury, and furnishes 
the judge with his sentence; it sets 
the husband as lord of the household, 
and the wife as mistress of the table; 
tells him how to rule, and her how to 
manage. 

It entails honour to parents, and 
enjoins obedience to children; it pre- 
scribes and limits the sway of the 
sovereign, the rule of the ruler, and 
authority of the master; commands 
the subjects to honour, and the’ser- 
vants to obey; and promises the biess- 
ing and protection ofits Author to all 
that walk by its directions. 

It gives direction for weddings and 
for burials; it promises food and rai- 
ment, and limits the use of both; it 
points out a faithful and eternal guar- 
dian to the departing husband and 
father ; tells him with whom to leave 
his fatherless children, and in whom 
his widow is to trust; and promises 
a father to the former, and a husband 
to the latter. 

It teaches a man how to set his 

‘house in order, and how to make his 
will; it appoints a dowry for the wife, 
and entails the right of the first-born ; 
and shews how the younger branches 
shall be left. It defends the rights of 
all, and reveals vengeance to every de- 
frauder, over-reacher, and oppressor. 

It is the first book, the best book, 
and the oldest book in all the world. 

It’ contains the choicest matter, 
gives the best instruction, and affords 
the greatest pleasure and satisfaction 
that ever was revealed. 

It contains the best laws, and pro- 
foundest mysteries, that ever were 
penned. 

It brings the best tidings, and af- 
fords the best comfort, to the inquiring 
and disconsolate. 

It exhibits life and immortality, and 
shews the way to everlasting glory. 

It is a brief recital of what is past, 
and a certain prediction of all that is 
to come. 

It settles all matters in debate ; re- 
solves all doubts, and eases the mind 
and conscience of all their scruples. 
It reveals the only living and true 
God and shews the way to him; and 
sets aside all other gods, and de- 
scribes the vanity of them, and of all 
that trust in them. 

In short, it is a book of laws to shew 
right and wrong ; a book of wisdom, 
that condemns all folly, and makes the 


foolish wise; a book of truth, that 
detects all lies, and confutes all errors ; 
and a book of life, that shews the way 
from everlasting death. 

It is the most compendious book in 
all the world ; the most authentic, and 
the most entertaining history, that 
ever was published; it contains the 
most early antiquities, strange events, 
wonderful occurrences, heroic deeds, 
unparalleled wars. 

It describes the celestial, terrestrial, 
and infernal worlds; and the origin of 
the angelic myriads, human tribes, 
and infernal legions. 

It will instruct the most accom- 
plished mechanic, and the profoundest 
artist; it will teach the best rhetori- 
cian, and exercise every power of the 
most skilful arithmetician; puzzle the 
wisest anatomist, and exercise the 
nicest critic. 

It corrects the vain philosopher, and 
guides the wise astronomer ; it exposes 
the subtile sophist, and makes diviners 
mad. 

It is a complete code of laws, a per- 
fect body of divinity; an unequalled 
narrative; a book of lives, a book of 
travels, and a book of voyages. 

It is the best covenant that ever 
was agreed on, the best deed that 
ever was sealed; the best evidence 
that ever was produced, the best will 
that ever was made, and the best testa- 
ment that ever was signed. 

To understand it, is to be wise in- 
deed; to be ignorant of it, is to be 
destitute of wisdom. 

It is the king's best copy, the magis- 
strate’s best rule, the housewife’s best 
guide, the servant’s best directory, 
and young man’s best —— 

It is the school-boy’s spelling-book, 
and the learned man’s masterpiece; 
it contains a choice grammar for a 
novice, and a profound treatise for a 
sage ; it is the ignorant man’s diction- 
ary, and the wise man’s directory. 

It affords knowledge of witty inven- 
tions for the ingenious, and dark say- 
ings for the grave ; and is its own inter- 
preter. 

It encourages the wise, the warrior, 
the racer, and the overcomer; and 
promises an eternal reward to the 
conqueror. 

And that which crowns all is, that 
the Author is without partiality, and 
without hypocrisy,—‘“ in whom is no 
variableness, nor shadowof a turning.” 

From AN OLD AUTHOR. 
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ESSAYS TO THE JEWS. 
(Continued from col. 430.) 

Essay V.—Of the Natural Seed 
HavineG, in a former part of these 
essays, established the fact, that Abra- 
ham had two different kinds of seed, 
—a natural and a spiritual ; I proceed 
to speak of them respectively; and 
shall accordingly begin with the for- 

mer. 

In speaking of this subject, I would 
remark, in the first place, that ali the 
natural descendants of Abraham were 
not included in the covenant which 
God made with him. It is of the 
greatest importance to a right under- 
standing of the subject, that this dis- 
tinction be clearly kept in view; for, 
from not attending to it, many have 
been the errors into which the Chris- 
_ tian world have run, respecting these 
children. It is, however, to be parti- 
cularly observed, that none but Isaac, 
in the family of Abraham, and none 
but Jacob, in that of Isaac, were in- 
cluded in the covenant ; or, which is 
the same thing, were children of the 
promise. All his other descendants, 
and the whole of his numerous house- 
hold, were indeed circumcised. But 
this seems not to have been on the 
ground that they were in the covenant, 
or heirs of the promise which God 
made to him respecting his seed; but 
because they were of his family; for 
it had been enjoined as a positive in- 
stitution, that every male in his house, 
whether they were of his seed, or 
bond servants, or strangers sojourning 
among them, should be circumcised. 

The natural descendants of Abra- 
ham, strictly speaking, comprise se- 
veral people and nations ; but as it is 
with his descendants, in the line of 
Isaac and Jacob, that we have chiefly 
to do in this investigation, we shall 
restrict our remarks to them especial- 
ly. They only were the children of the 
promise, in the strict sense of the word. 
And though there was a division in 
the family of the one, no such thing 
took place in that of the other. Esau 
was separated from Jacob because he 
was not a child of the promise, and 
laid the foundation of a distinct peo- 
ple by themselves, namely, the Edom- 
ites. But Jacob had no less than 
twelve sons, all of whom were inclad- 
ed in the covenant, and none of them se- 
parated from their brethren, but were 
honoured to be the twelve heads of the 

78.—VOL. VII. 


tribes or families of Israel. It is the 
history of this people we are going to 
consider, and in doing so, we would 


advert to the design of their selection, ~ 


first, from the rest of the nations, and 
then from their brethren of the same 
family ; I mean, from Ishmael and 
Esau. 

We remarked, that this peculiarity 
of separation began in the calling of 
Abraham from his kindred and father’s 
house, toa land which he should after- 
wards receive, or rather his posterity, 
for an inheritance ; but in which him- 
self was only to sojourn as a stranger 
in a strange land, while he had his 
faith directed to a better country, that, 
is, an heavenly. Heb. xi. 16. Here 
the Lord blessed Abraham, because 
he had obeyed his voice ; and, though 
he permitted him to go long childless, 
at length gave him a posterity, the 


destination of whom he was careful to © 


secure before his death. Ishmael, and 
his sons by Keturah, he sent away while 
he yet lived, Gen. xxv. 6. ; but all his 
goods and his riches, both in men-ser- 
vants and maid-servants, &e. were 
committed to Isaac as their rightful 
heir; so that he was not only an heir 
of promises yet far distant, but the 
immediate possessor of the whole of 
his father’s substance. 

Of Isaac sprung Esau and Jacob. 
Bat as it has been observed, “ that the 
purpose of God according to election 
might stand,” Rom, ix.11. God design- 
ed that the elder should serve the 
younger; that the birthright and the 
blessing should both be entailed upon 
Jacob; and that his family, and not 
his brother’s, should be the line to 
which the promises belonged. 

Here, accordingly, terminates the 
separation of any of Abraham’s natu- 
ral progeny; for though Jacob had 
twelve sons, several of whom were by 
no means superior in point of moral 
character to either Ishmael] or Esau, 
they were all equally included in the 
covenant, and formed throughout their 
generations the twelve heads of the 
tribes of Israel]. 

By a variety of singular tarns of 
providence, they were led into Egypt 
~—there oppressed for a long season— 
delivered from it—conducted through 
the wilderness—and at last - in pos- 
session of the promised land. 

With respect to nations, God gene- 
rally deals with them in their national 
capacity, even in this life ; blessing or 
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punishing them according to their de- 
serts. It was thus that he punished 
the old world, the cities of the plain, 
overturned successively the great em- 
pires which held all the nations in 
subjection, threatened the destruction 
of Nineveh, gave the Jews a settle- 
ment in the land of Canaan, and at 
last cast them out. When the promise 
of that land was first uttered, it was 
intimated that four hundred years 
must elapse, ere it could be accom- 
plished ; and this was given as a rea- 
son, that the “‘ iniquity of the Amorites 
is not yet fall,” Gen. xv. 16, But 
that the Jews, though professors of the 
worship of the only true God, might 
not glory over these idolatrous and 
wicked nations, they were positively 
informed, that if they should be guilty 
of like crimes, the land would also 


_ vomit them out, as it had done its for- 


mer inhabitants. Lev. xviii. 25. xx. 22. 
The way in which God has blessed 
or punished nations, has generally 
been by sending peace and prosperity 
among them; or by visiting them with 
war, pestilence, and famine, which 
overturned, depopulated, humbled, 
and brought them to their senses. All 
these instraments were employed in 
delivering his people from Egypt, in 
reserving them in the wilderness, and 
in giving them an establishment in the 
promised land. 

. The nations were so sensible that 
there was something more than human 
in the fate which attended Israel, that 
even the hardened Pharaoh was forced 
te acknowledge the finger of God, and 
many of the other nations were com- 
pelled .to apply to their imaginary 
deities to protect them from the arm 
of the Lord of hosts. And to keep 
the Israelites themselves in their pro- 
per station, duly were they reminded 
that it was not by their sword, or their 
bow, or any might of their own, that 
they had obtained their victories. 

Never to any nation had the Lord 
dealt as to that of Israel. All that he 
had promised to Abraham, its vene- 
rable founder, he had graciously ac- 
complished; and the accomplishment 
was so wonderful, as must have struck 
the beholders with admiration. He 
had indeed promised to be their God ; 


bat little did they know, perhaps, that 
he was to dwell among them by the 
symbols of his visible presence, and 
that the ark of his testimony, which 
was afterwards erected, was to be 


such a manifestation of his power and 
glory. The words of Moses, as ap- 
plied to the Israelites shortly before 
their crossing the Jordan, are astonish- 
ingly applicable to them as a nation, 
throughout the whole of the period 
they were united in that capacity. 
Deut, xxvii. 7—14. 

Toapeople thus blessed and honour- 
ed by their Creator, it was but natural 
that they should, in their turn, honour 
and reverence him. God, by becoming 
their God, constituted them his peo- 
ple; and that they might know what 
kind of reverence was due to so glori- 
ous amajesty, he promulgated to them 
his laws. 

It has been thought by some, that 
the law delivered from Sinai demand- 
ed nothing more than external obedi- 
ence, and that if this had only been 
adhered to, they should not only have 
secured, on the part of God, a per- 
formance of all the promises, but that 
he, demanding nothing more, would 
be perfectly satisfied with such ex- 
terior worship and obedience. Tous, 
however, it appears in a very different 
light. We even question if ever such 
obedience was required by God at any 
period, or on any occasion, of any of 
his rational creatures. What, for in- 
stance, could be more carnal or ex- 
ternal inits nature, than the obedience 
of a servant to his master? But that 
even this was not to be merely bodily 
service, but to flow from the heart, 
and to be done, not as to men, but to 
the Lord, is abundantly evident from 
scriptare. Thus extensive and spiri- 
tual, and demanding nothing less than 
the homage of the heart, should we 
consider the whole of God’s command- 
ments. When therefore wespeak of his 
promulgating laws, we do not suppose 
that those laws were designed merely 
to regulate their conduct in life, while 
the principles of the heart were left 
out of the question. ‘‘ To love the 
Lord their God with all their heart, 
and soul, and mind, and strength ;” 
this was the first and great command- 
ment. And that God has an indispat- 
able claim upon all his intelligent, 
and therefore accountable creatures, 
to such worship and reverence, is 
clear from the nature of the thing. If 
he created and upholds them every 
moment of their existence, reason 
would dictate that they should live to 
him, and not to themselves. 

But the Lord had still a higher 
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claim upon the people of Israel. He 
had not only selecied them to be his in 
a peculiar manner, in the covenant he 
gave to Abraham, but he had delivered 
them from their Egyptian bondage, 
and the hand of their oppressors. He 
had signified also his designs to cast 
out the nations before them, and to give 
them all the land of Canaan for a pos- 
session in this world; and, under the 
emblem of the earthly inheritance, to 
give them a better country, that is, an 
heavenly, in the world to come. Sure- 
ly then, love and gratitude to so mighty 
a deliverer, sokind a benefactor, were 
but natural returns of sensibility and 
reason, on the part of the recipients; 
and whether they were so ingenuous 
as to render them or not, their duty 
was the same, and their gailt a thou- 
sand-fold aggravated in case of non- 
performance. 

Again, God was not only to be the 

God of the nation of Israel, but he was 
to be their King. Asa king, he en- 
acted laws, appointed judges to carry 
them into effect, and could always be 
consulted, and his mind obtained, by 
the Shechinah, or visible representa- 
tion of his glorious presence which he 
had placed among them. 
. Thus was Israel, as a nation, more 
complete than any other nation of the 
earth. Their seeking to be conformed 
to others, therefore, either in regard 
of the object of their worship, or of the 
power by which they were to be go- 
verned, were crimes the most heinous 
of which they could be guilty. It 
would have been, in effect, denying 
the Lord who had redeemed them, and 
calling in question his right to pre- 
scribe such laws and statutes as, in 
his infinite wisdom, he saw to be best. 
On this basis, therefore, lay the great 
controversy between God and _ that 
nation. As the whole world had been 
given to idolatry, ‘‘and had changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into 
animage made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four-footed beasts, 
and creeping things,” Rom.i.23. the 
communication which Israel had with 
other nations, and the same natural 
depravity of heart, made them eager 
to learn their ways. Not satisfied, 
therefore, with the Lord’s appoint- 
ment, to choose him for their God and 
their King, they must needs have gods 
of their own invention, and kings from 
among themselves, like the other na- 
tions of the earth. 


Often, therefore, was that nation 
sunk into so dismal a state, by their 
propensity to these sins, that it was 
difficult to find almost any true and spi- 
ritual worshippers among them. And 
often were their prophets commission- 
ed with the most dolefal tidings, that 
the Lord had seen their wickedness, 
and, behold, it was worse than Sodom ; 
and that therefore he would root u 
and exterminate them from the land, 
that they might know, and be con- 
founded, and never open their mouth 
any more, because of their shame and 
their iniquity. Ezek. xvi. 

Hence their repeated wars, their 
subjugations by other nations, and 
their consequent captivities. It was 
declared in the laws of the Lord, that 
“the man that doeth them should live 
by them.” Accordingly, when the 
whole nation had avouched the Lord 
to be their God, as he had done them 
to be his people, and were careful to 
walk in all the commandments, sta- 
tutes, and ordinances which he had 
given them,—the peace and prosperity 
of the whole nation, in such seasons 
of obedience, is very remarkable. In- 
stances of this will be found in the 
times of the judges, and of the pious 
kings of Judah; the former being 
careful to walk in the ways which the 
Lord had directed ; the latter, to cor 
rect the abuses into which the people 
had run, and to re-establish that an- 
cient worship from which they had 
swerved. And thus it was, even with 
the whole nation, when the adminis- 
tration of justice and judgment were 
observed by the kings, princes, and 
governors of the land ; notwithstand- 
ing, at no period can it be reasonably 
supposed that the heart of every in- 
dividual was right with God. A fact 
this, which cannot be controverted, 
and which tends to shew in what light 
Israel, as a nation, were the people of 
the Lord, and how the blessings he 
had promised were to be secured to 
them in their national capacity. 

When thus speaking of their dis- 
tinction, as a nation, from the other 
nations of the world, it is necessary 
to be observed, that they were never 
allowed to conform to others, but that 
others sojourning among them, be- 
hoved necessarily to conform to them, 
else there could be no intercourse be- 
tween them. Nor did such permis- 
sion extend further than to individu- 
als, and that only to those sojourning 
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in their own land; for supposing that 
whole nations had wished to form al- 
liances with Israel, and to have be- 
come one with them, the people of 
Israel, for very important reasons, 
were not at liberty to enter into such 
alliances. 

In speaking of the natural seed of 
Abraham, to whom the promises be- 
longed, we mentioned that it was ne- 
cessary to distinguish not only be- 
tween them and the other nations of 
the world, but between them and their 
brethren, who, though of the same 
family, had neither right nor title to the 
same privileges. Both Ishmael and 
Esau, though descendants of Abraham 
equally with Isaac and Jacob, were 
not, however, included among the 
people whom the Lord chose for him- 
self; and therefore, being separated, 
they became founders of nations dis- 
tinct by themselves. Respecting the 
other children which Abraham had by 
Keturah, though we cannot affirm that 
they also became a people distinct by 
themselves, certain we are that they 
were separated from the seed to which 
the promises belonged, even by the 
sanction of Abraham; and we have 
every reason to believe that what was 
thus done by his sanction, would be 
scrupulously adhered to by bis after 
descendants. 

In contemplating the many thousand 
descendants of Abraham, as many, or 
perhaps more, by those who were 
never in the covenant, as by those who 
were ; how gloomy, and how contrary 
to thetruth, is the interpretation which 
some give of the subject; representing 
it, in the sense of which we are speak- 
ing, as the covenant of grace; and, of 
course, saving all, as it necessarily 
must, who were within its bonds, and 
devoting to eternal perdition al! who 
were not. But there are contrary 
facts in existence, which, when only 
known, would lead any reflecting 
mind to question all such interpreta- 
tions, and all such systems, as are 
built upon them. ethro, Moses’ 
father-in-law, who was a Midianitish 


‘ priest, was doubtless a wise and a 


good man, and one who feared the 
Lord, though he was not in the line of 
those who were reckoned in the cove- 
nant. It is probable he was a de- 


scendant of Abraham ; for as the Ish- 
maclites are called Midianites, Gen. 
xxxvii. 28. and as the Midianites 
must therefore have descended, either 


from Ishmael, the son of Abraham 
by Hagar, or from Midian, one of his 
sons by Keturah; whichever of them 
it might be, it proves that Jethro was 
a descendant of Abraham ; and that, 
although in the line of those excluded 
from the covenant, in the acceptation 
of which we speak, he was not exclud- 
ed, however, from what is, strictly 
speaking, the covenant of grace. 

Job may be considered as another 
instance of the same truth. It is 
generally supposed that he lived prior 
to Moses; but that it was subsequent 
to Abraham, is pretty evident from the 
circumstances of one of Job’s friends, 
Bildad, being a Shuhite, evidently a 
descendant of Shuah, one of the sons 
of Abraham by Keturah, Gen. xxv. 6. 
Who were the immediate progenitors 
of Job, is more than we can determine ; 
but certain it is, that he was not a 
descendant of Abraham in the line of 
Jacob, and consequently not included 
in the promise respecting the seed of 
Abraham. Neither was he a sojourner 
among them, but lived in the east, in 
that country to which Abraham sent 
his sons of the concubines, Gen. xxv.6. 
Yet was Job a spiritual worshipper of 
the true God; and though not of that 
line to whom the promises belonged, 
he was not, however, excluded from 
the blessings of eternal life ; which 
he knew and believed should come 
through the living Redeemer. Job 
xix. 25. 

Those descendants of Abraham who 
were not of the promise, carrying with 
them the knowledge of the true God, 
might preserve it among them for 
many generations, by which means 
thousands of them might be saved. 
Indeed, it is so gross to suppose, that 
exclusion from the promise of God to 
Abraham, as it respected his family, 
or retention in it, was retention or 
exclusion from the family of God, as 
it respected their eternal state, that it 
requires very little argument in order 
to refute it. 

This leads us again to repeat some 
of the reasons why Abraham’s family 
by Isaac and Jacob appears to have 
been selected and distinguished, not 
only from the nations in general, bat 
from the numerous branches which 
sprung from the same root. The dis- 
tinguishing reason, I humbly appre- 
hend, w4s the descent of the Messiah 
in that particular line ; nor can I sup- 
pose that ever there would have been 
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such a selection, had it not been for 
the accomplishment of this grand 
event. There was nothing happened 
similar to it before, nor has any thing 
like it existed since; and the event 
has shewn, that though the Jews have 
remained, even to the present times, 
a distinct people, yet their distinction 
is not of that kind which could now 
promote the end for which they were 
at first selected. They are still dis- 
tinguished as a people, it is true, but 
jumbled together as to tribes ; so that, 
supposing the Messiah not to have 
come, it would be impossible now to 
distinguish him in the ordinary, and, 
of course, the most satisfactory way, 
when he does come. He was to come 
of the tribe of Judah, and of the family 
of David; but not to mention the pre- 
dictions of the time, as given by Daniel, 
even the family and the tribe can 
never be ascertained as the accom- 
plishment of prophecy, without regu- 
lar registers and records being kept 
for this purpose, from the earliest to 
the latest period. If the Jews in the 
present day, therefore, have nothing 
of this kind to produce, it forms the 
strongest presumption that the Mes- 
siah has indeed come, and that it is in 
vain for them to look for his advent as 
future. Still, however, not to insist 
here on the prophecies of the time of 
his advent, we maintain, that down to 
the period in which we assert he did 
come, such registers and records were 
regularly kept; and whenever they 
came to. fall into disuse, it was the 
clearest demonstration that Provi- 
dence had no occasion for them, and 
therefore permitted them to fall to the 
ground, like the other peculiarities of 
their system; which, we say, were 
first appointed for the sake of bring- 
ing forth the Messiah, and received 
in genera! their completion in his 
advent. 

As there are many things recorded 
of the natural descendants of Abra- 
ham subsequent to this era, however, 
so a few words respecting them may 
not be improper. The scriptures say, 
that they were cast off because of un- 
belief, but that when they shall turn 
to the Lord their God, and worship 
him witha true heart, they shall be re- 
ceived inagain. Butitis worthy of in- 
quiry, Why do they still remain a dis- 
tinct people? Why, though scattered 
through so many different nations, 
which differ so much from each other 


in customs, manners, and religion, 
&c. do the Jews yet differ from them 
all, and are one among themselves, 
scattered as they are in all regions of 
the earth? This fact is so striking, 
that you may know a Jew to be a Jew 
in any region of the world ; for what 
they are, as it respects their distin- 
guishing peculiarities in any one 
place, that they are all the world over. 
Hence they are to be considered, 
though not designing it themselves, 
as a witness for God,—as a standing 
testimony to the truth of his word,— 
and as a miracle daily performed, so 
to speak, in the face of the whole 
world, which all the cavils of scoffers © 
and infidels will never be able to over- 
turn. 
( To be continued. ) 
THE CAMERA OBSCURA, 
(Continued from col. 436.) 
No. XIX.—Joseph Scott. 

“Ob yes! that sunken eye with fire once 

gleam’d, 
And rays of light from its broad circlet stream’d, 
Bat now neglect bas stung him to the core, 
And hope’s wild — tbrill bis heart no 

more.” ENRY KiRKE WHITE. 
He was a young man with many ac- 
complishments,—he was remarkably 
handsome in person,—had received a 
good education,— possessed an excel- 
lent understanding, with a fertile 
imagination,—he was far above the 
generality of men in most respects,— 
his station was respectable, and his 
futare prospects cheering,—he was 
beloved by his intimates, and of a 
very sanguine temper; and being ful- 
ly acquainted with his intellectual 
powers and talents, he had formed 
high ideas of his future success in 
life ;—enthusiasm was the principal 
characteristic of his disposition. I 
have to add, that, at the age of twenty- 
five, I saw this individual return a 
beggar to his native town, and die, 
three months after his return, in abject 
misery. Of some men, it is to be said 
that they were born in a higher sta- 
tion than that in which they died; 
—of others, that they were born and 
died in the same station, with little 
variation;—and of some, thatthey were 
born poor, and died rich ;—and these 
three classes compose the whole of 
mankind. But, it will be my object 
at present, to trace poor Joe Scott’s 
progress through the latter part of his 
life. 
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He had served his apprenticeship 
to a surgeon, and went up to London 
to attend lectures at one of the hospi- 
tals there. - 

As he was one night returning from 
a lectare, and coming through a nar- 
row street in an unfrequented part of 
the city, he beard a great noise pro- 
ceeding from a house just as he pass- 
ed it. The voices of men in high 
altercation with each other, became 
louder and louder, and horrid impre- 
cations were mingled with their words; 
and the screams of a woman were 

ainly distinguishable. Presently, 
for he stayed to see the end of the 
matter,) he distinctly heard blows,— 
some metal article appeared to be 
thrown against the wall, that rang 
when it came in contact with it, and 
also when it fell to the floor, and then 
another sound was heard like the 
sound of a violent blow, which was 
smothered from the compliant nature 
of the object which received it,—and 
a voice said, in a painful hurried tone, 
“Oh Godd—n,’—and then it seemed 
as if a lifeless carcase dropt upon the 
ground. All now was silent, except 
the noise which arose from a suppress- 
ed sobbing, for more than a minute. 
Joe stayed no longer, but placing his 
foot against the door, (after having 
first tried the latch, by which he could 
not open it,) with a violent effort, 
drove it furiously off its hinges,—he 
strode forwards, and, in far less time 
than I can describe it, found that he 
was admitted into a cheerless uncom- 
fortable apartment,—very few articles 
of furniture were in it,—and the only 
thing which, in other circumstances, 
could have enlivened the scene, was a 
fire, which burnt in a large grate, all 
over rust. At the front of this grate, 
with the side of his head leaning 
against what might be termed the man- 
tle-piece, stood a man, with his hat 
off,—a dark, scowling, envious, ha- 
tred-like looking man, who, in the 
cold, moveless postere in which he 
stood, might have passed for a statue 
of Satan. His forehead projected for- 
ward as it heightened,—his eyes were 
almost hidden by his brows, and his 
lips were so pressed together, that 
nothing of them was seen. Upon the 
ground lay a man, whose head was 
bleeding profusely, and who Jay in- 
sensibly ; and a few feet from him, a 
woman sat sobbing and wailing. Joe 
raised up the wounded man, and find- 


ing that his wounds (which had been 
inflicted by a blow with a poker) were 
not so bad as appearances indicated, 
he dressed them as well as he could, 
and having seen him put to bed, and 
promising to call again the next day 
to see how matters went on, walked 
home to his lodgings. 

He performed his promise. And 
the first thing which struck him, when 
he came to the house again, was the 
extraordinary beauty of the female 
whom he had seen the preceding even- 
ing. He had not observed it before. 
She was not tall, but her figure was 
perfect symmetry, her skin was trans- 
parently white, and her eyes and her 
hair were raven black. The tale she 
told to him, about the affair which had 
first caused his appearance, and the 
circumstances in which she was pla- 
ced, does not at all matter to our 
subject. I have forgotten it. The 
wounded man was her brother; the 
other herfather. Joe’s admiration of 
her person, all at once filled his heart. 
He knew not what to do. His soul 
was taken by surprise. He began to 
love,—to love all at once,—instanta- 
neously. The fury of the flame had 
spread itself all over him, before he 
knew there was fire in the case,—it 
spread, and burnt and destroyed all 
that came inits way. She was a bad 
woman,—need [I tell the rest? 

I musi now pass over some months 
of time,—no matter how many. Per- 
haps a picture will best convey this 
part of my tale to the reader.. 

It is a rainy, uncomfortable night. 
All without doors is drizzle and cheer- 
lessness ; and this is the same street 
into which we came with Joe on his 
journey from hospital lectures,—this, 
too, is the same. house, whose door he 
pushed open, here is the apartment 
where the father, son, and daughter 
were quarrelling,—and on one side of 
the fire-place, sits a woman in rags, 
looking vacantly at the grate,—on the 
other is a fellow with his elbows rest- 
ing upon his knees, and his hands 
supporting his head, nothing but the 
back of which can be seen. It is all 
silence—all misery,—and the man is 
Joe Scott. His father had died in- 
solvent; but there were still plenty of 
modes of procuring a livelihood. * He 
might have been supported by his 
friends through his course of studies 
as a surgeon,—but he followed the 
guidance of his false mistress,—and 
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there he sits. He rose,—strode across 
the room,—put his hat on, and pulled 
it over his brows,—opened the door, 
and walked out,—to the gambling- 
table, or perhaps worse. 

When I either tell a tale, or hear 
one told, or read one, I always love 
to lose sight of the steps or means by 
which the characters of the tale came 
into the situations there related, and 
only notice the prominent situations 
themselves. The changes appear 
more really what they are, and, in 
short, | am going to adopt the same 
plan at present. 

The situation which I shall next no- 
tice, as being occupied by our hero, 
is a very different one from the last. 
The apartment in which he is now, 
instead of being small and confined, is 
large and roomy. Instead of being 
comfortless, it has every benefit which 
an apartment could have ; and although 
itis night, the multitade of wax tapers 
in the room make it as light as day. 
There are but two men in the place. 
One is sitting with his arm on a table, 
whilst his body is turned away from 
it, as a posture of perfect ease; the 
other is reading to him, from a manu- 
script that lies on the same table. 
The latter is Joe Scott; the former is 
a great political character. Joe has 
been employed to write on the side of 
the politician, and this is an examina- 
tion of one of his productions. When 
the reading was finished, a few alte- 
rations were commanded,—a sum of 
money was paid,—and Joe made a 
servile bow, and went his way. 

It was at the close of the battle of 
Talavera, in the year 1810, that a poor 
private, in one of the English regi- 
ments of foot, was taken to the hos- 

jital desperately wounded. His left 
and right arm were shot off, and 

he was huddled away in company 
with several others, all groaning, and 
sighing, and bleeding together. The 
poor man’s life (he was Scott) was, 
for some time, despaired of,—but after 
inconceivable pain and misery, his 
situation began toimprove. Distress 
and despair had driven him into the 
army. The life of strict discipline 
which privates are obliged to lead, 
being contrary to his habits, afflicted 
and perplexed him. His spirit was 
broken - his situation; he became 


humble and desponding,—and, to 
crown all, the battle in which he had 
been wounded, had wonderfally af- 


fected him. He had not an idea of the 
real scenes which war presents ;—the 
horrid confusion that seems always to 
rest upon a field of slaughter,—few, I 
may say none, but those who have 
seen it have. And then, when I say 
that his wounds were dreadful, his 
pains excruciating, and his body now 
totally disabled for life, I have drawn 
a picture of some months of his ex- 
istence. 

He returned to his native country a 
mere beggar; and determined, (for 
pride and haughtiness had given place 
to—what shall I call it ?—despairing 
moodiness,) to go back again to his 
own home. 

He traced his way through part of 
England, begging fer his: support,— 
encountering the laughs of the merci- 
less, the refusals of the covetous, and 
whatsoever else is offered to the indi- 
gent and distressed. He had, all the 
way along, to compare his present 
journey with the last he had made 
through this self-same path. Hope 
was then helped on by youth and joy, 
—now, at least, the bright feelings of 
youth were past, and joy was succeed- 
ed by a mellowness of tearful sorrow. 
From town to town he went,—along 
frequented and unfrequented roads,— 
his right leg helped his wooden stu 
to limp on, and the right sleeve of his 
coat hung unoccupied down his side. 
At last he came within about a mile- 
of his native place. He there went 
from the road to see if a pool of water 
were yet remaining, in which, when a 
boy, he had many times, in the cool 
of a summer’s evening, bathed with 
other boys. The next object that en- 
gaged his notice, was a field in which 

had played at cricket many and 
many a time ; and then came the cas- 
tle which was seen in the distance,— 
an old, romantic, ruined castle, which 
stood upon a high hill at one end of 
the town. It kept in view all the re- 
mainder of his way. This, and the 
grounds around it, in childhood, were 
the places in which he had daily walk- 
ed. -He had climbed the ruinous 
walls ; explored ali the nooks and 
corners about them,—nutted in the 
trees, and gathered blackberries from 
the bushes. This was interwoven 
with his very existence; and when- 
ever his native town had presented 
itself to his recollection, this had push- 
ed itself forward as a prominent fea- 


ture in the picture. When he came 
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within the boundaries of the place, he 
turned from the straight road, and 
walked over the grounds and through 
the ruins, before he entered the town, 
determined to indulge his feelings in 
the natural picturesque objects he 
had known and loved so long, and to 
vent his tears in ruinous solitude. 

As he walked through the town, the 
church, the streets, the shops, even 
the men, struck upon his feelings, and 
made them return a musical sound. 
The days of youth came up for a mo- 
ment to chase present misery, but it 
was sorrow, and not joy, that brought 
them. I will not go on regularly to 
the end. 

He died with a—no, it could not be 
a broken heart, and yet it was like a 
broken heart—his mortal disease was 
akind of composition of moody joy 
and acute misery—he was slain witha 
keen, but a woful instrument. 

Why have I told this tale? Why 
lengthened out Joe Scott’s history ? 
Icannot tell. Perhaps pity prompted 
the action. Perhaps it was a recol- 
lection of incidents that happened 
‘lang syne,’ that moved my pen. I re- 
member him a very enthusiast,—when 
his laugh was louder than any one 
else’s,—when his anticipations were 
stronger,—when he had an open 
generous heart,—a tear for the dis- 
tressed,— and then, when he was 
lamed, and his figure stooped, and his 
eyes were sunken, and his face—— 
He is dead; and his life may teach a 
lesson. 

( To be continued. ) 
REMARKS ON CONVERSATION. 


Tue noblest corporeal faculty, and 
that which most obviously marks the 
superiority of man over the brute crea- 
tion, is that of speech. Animais hav- 
ing neither ideas to communicate, nor 
emotions to express, other than those 

roduced by mere sensation, find a 
angaage sufficiently copious in the 
few simple, and, to us, incoherent 
sounds they are enabled to utter. But 
man, who reflects and reasons, who, 
in addition to mere sensitive feelings, 
has a mind formed for powerful exer- 
tions and high attainments, requires 
and possesses a capability of utterance 
suited to the dignity of his nature. 
By this he speaks his wants, his fears, 
his sentiments, his hopes; by this he 
can instruct the ignorant, warn the 


unwary, and pronounce the solemn 
services of the sanctuary. 

But the tongue was long ago found 
to be an unruly member; like every 
thing human, speech has too often been 
exercised for the worst of purposes. 
Who has not heard the voice of the 
swearer? Who has not detected the 
lying lip? And slander, calumny, and 
detraction have proceeded out of the 
mouth. The seat of these evils is deep, 
itis inthe heart. Cleanse this foun- 
tain, and its streams will be more 
pure. Reason, ifunbiassed by strong 
prejudice, and conscience, if not sear- 
ed by long continuance in vice, will 
both in their measure rectify the evil. 
The swearer will be deterred by re- 
morse. The liar will expect his du- 
plicity to be discovered, and the slan- 
derer will expect to feel the arrows of 
mischief pierce his own reputation. 

The faculty of speech is important 
with respect to its bearings upon the 
social nature of man. Our father 
Adam found it not good to be alone, 
and we, his posterity, inherit the dis- 
positions and feclings of our great 
progenitor. Hence, individuals and 
families are associated together into 
societies and communities, all deriving 
benefit from the union, and each con- 
tributing his quota to the general 
good, by an exchange of kind offices, 
and an interchange of ideas; and the 
more improved the state of society 
becomes, the greater is the necessity 
of a polite and refined conversation. 
Considering the pleasure and advan- 
tage resulting therefrom, it-is not a 
little surprising, that to the art of dis- 
coursing well, solittle attention is paid. 
To almost every thing else, an un- 
wearied application is given. Hours 
of study are devoted to the attainment 
of comparatively useless languages. 
Accomplishment is added to accom- 
plishment, except that charming one 
of uttering our thoughts in an elegant 
and graceful manner. Nature may do 
much, but she requires assistance ; 
care and assiduity will greatly make 
up her deficiency ; to attempt improve- 
ment, is to succeed. 

If we inquire into the cause of that 
want of interest so often discernible 
in the social circle, it will be found 
principally to originate in a deficiency 
of general information, an habitual 
disinclination to think, and an*ab- 
sorption of the mind into selfand self- 
important affairs. Thus the time we 
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desire to spend in pleasant relaxation 
at the friendly visit, instead of being 
employed to our comfort, is wasted to 
our regret; instead of having partaken 
of an intellectual feast, our mental 
appetite is left unsatisfied, or vitiated 
by impure and unwholesome food. 
Certainly, those who lead the conver- 
sation of parties are not expected to 
enter into elaborate disquisitions, or 
to discuss knotty points of theology ; 
but instead of the too common chit- 
chat, might not something be said of 
what is now taking place in the po- 
litical or the religious world?—of re- 
cent discoveries and improvements in 
science? The merits or demerits of 
celebrated personages might furnish 
a theme, if carried on with tempe- 
rance, ina proper spirit. Comparison 
might be drawn between them and their 
predecessors in office and honours, 
now amongst the illustriousdead. The 
characters of our neighbours and 
acquaintances should, however, but 
rarely come under discussion in mixed 
company; our encomiums may flatter 
their vanity and increase their pride, 
whilst our censures will probably pro- 
duce petulance and anger, without ef- 
fecting any reformation in their princi- 
ples or conduct, for but few are dis- 
posed to edify by the strictures of their 
equals and contemporarics. Perhaps 
it would be better to dwell less upon 
persons than upon things. And here 
an ample range of intellect presents 
itself. The fair volume of nature is 
continually open to our view; its de- 
lightful study will fill the mind with 
energy and the lips with eloquence. 
The historic page, “ rich with the 
spoils of time,” is also open to our 
research ; and, above all, the book of 
heavenly truth, which contains know- 
ledge in its purity, will furnish un- 
failing resources for conversation. 

It should be remiembered, however, 
that a well-stored mind is not all that 
is requisite to enable a person to suc- 
ceed in this pleasing art, there are 
other qualifications, without which he 
will fail to please. The ideas must 
not only be good, but clear and un- 
eonfused, that he may express them 
luminously. His sentences should be 
well formed, and free from ambiguity, 
and his language such as will not 
offend the ear of taste. A retentive 


memory is desirable, that he may pot 

be guilty of tautology and repetition ; 

‘“‘ for what is so tedious as a twiceé- 
78.—VOL, VIL. 


told tale?” He should have a com- 
municative disposition, a generous 
heart, a pleasing address, a consider- 
able share of self-denial, and be cau- 
tious in the display of that rare and 
splendid, but dangerous quality, wit. 

A great preventive to conversa- 
tion is, that constant, yet perhaps 
unintentional, reserve observable in 
many persons, and frequently in those 
who are much esteemed for the ur- 
banity of their manners and the excel- 
lence of their moral character ; who pos- 
sess arelish for intellectual enjoyment, 
and whose mental attainments are 
great. These persons, even if induced 
to speak, are apt to deliver themselves 
ina dignified and sententious manner, 
which is discouraging, especially to 
those not well acquainted with them, 
or who feel their own inferiority either 
in outward circumstances or endow- 
ments of mind. A reserved disposi- 
tion is most contagious. Silence soon 
engenders silence. Even our kindred 
and acquaintances, those who are 
bound to us by the ties of consangui- 
nity or intimacy, at length imbibe the 
infection. 

Perhaps but few persons accustom- 
ed to travel, and mix with those wholly 
unknown to them, have not sincerely 
regretted the reserve, the timidity, the 
suspicion, or the indescribable some- 
thing, that has prevented the enjoy- 
ment of mutual conversation till almost 
about to part. After the asual saluta- 
tions, the sentences have been few and 
far between, or even a vacant silence 
has ensued, until some fortunate ac- 
cident has afforded an opportunity to 
speak. But whyisthis? Are there 
not neutral topics, on which the veriest 
strangers might converse? Whilst it 
is admitted that great caution, especi- 
ally on the partof the young,is neces- 
sary, (for alas ! the fairest countenance 
is sometimes worn by the possessor of 
the foulest heart, and the most allur- 
ing winningness of manner is frequent- 
ly but the instrument to accomplish 
the basest of designs,) yet it must be 
maintained, that the majority of civi- 
lized mankind are not so depraved, 
but that we might with prudence en- 
joy the temporary society of those we 
know not, and occasionally derive a 
keen, because unexpected, gratifica- 
tion from a téte-a-téte with an amiable 
and intelligent stranger. 

Yet if taciturnity be an evil, great 
loquacity, with its attendants, egotism, 
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vanity, and curiosity, is a much more 
mischievous one. A talkative man 
will be heard, in spite of every reason 
to be silent. No one can recollect an 
anecdote so well as he, nor relate it 
without his assistance. No remark 
from any in the company is sufficient- 
ly clear without some comment from 
him. He waits not to hear a question 
fully stated, but, promptly anticipating 
it, pours forth a lengthened and pro- 
bably an irrelevant reply. Unhappily, 
those who talk so much have not al- 
ways the most wit. Sounding vessels 
are not frequently full. Their good 
sense is plainly not sufficient to teach 
them when to be silent. Nor can it 


-cause them to perceive that their volu- 


bility is unpleasant to others. The 
inordinate curiosity too often exhibit- 
ed by such folks, has a very ill effect, 

as, by setting every one upon his guard, 
it imposes a restraint upon the tongue. 
The varied circumstances of life pro- 
duce in the breast many sentiments 
and feelings, tothe recital of which no 
ear ought to listen, or human know- 
ledge have access. These are our 
sacred property, and he who endea- 
vours to work through our weakness 
a passage to the precious deposite, 
commits a breach of the laws of hu- 
manity, and may be considered a moral 
burglar. Thereis, however, a friendly 
as well as an inpertinent curiosity ; 
the latter soon produces disapproba- 
tion and disesteem, but the absence of 
the former creates a gradual but seri- 
ous mistrust. To affect a total desti- 
tution of curiosity, because the excess 
of it is bad, is unwise, because unna- 
tural; and, like all other affectations, 
it awakens unpleasant sensations in 
those who witness it, A reserve of 
this sort, if practised towards those 
with whom we are intimate, has a ten- 
dency.to.destroy such intimacy, be- 
cause itis opposed to that open and 
generous frankness which charac- 
terizes true friendship. Strangers 
may be ungenerous, and inclined to 
dissimulate, without much injury, but 
friends must speak the unaffected lan- 
guage of the heart. 

It appears, then, that to succeed in 
familiar conversation, some attention 
and care is necessary, yet, perhaps, 
the best rule is—follow nature : in as- 
sisting her by art, avoid the appear- 
ance of it; betray not an ambition to 
excel. 

As manisa social being, and society 
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the proper sphere of action for him,— 
as the great Author of his existence 
has furnished him with capacities and 
talents which cannot be developed in 
the obscurity of the hermitage, nor in 
the seclusion of the cloister,— surely 
he who endeavours to perform well 
his part of the duties of social life, 
will be rewarded with an abundance 
of self-satisfaction, and be secure of a 
place in the public esteem. 


Deal. E. B. 


EXTENSION OF NOMINAL CHRIS5- 
TIANITY. 


CoLonizaTION seems to be the human 
means of preparing all the world to 
become one vast Christendom. The 
great universal empire of the Romans 
was a small portion of the surface of 
the globe, compared to what Christen- 
dom now occupies; and although the 
nations are not converted now, as 
they were by the spread of primitive 
Christianity, yet the progress by colo- 
nies has extended over the earth near- 
ly the same nominal Christianity as 
the early Christian emperors and kings 
established in their neighbouring pro- 
vinces, for the enlargement of their 
dominions, by which smal states 
merged into union with the greater 
powers. 

The primitive church lost ground in 
the east and south ; but we behold the 
Turkish empire almost dismembered 
by its provincial governors, and seem- 
ing ready to fall under Christian 
powers. The Mahometans and Jews 
in Turkey are less numerous than the 
Christians ; and the neighbouring em- 
pires of Russia and Austria have en- 
croached on the Turkish provinces. 
Persia and China are approached by 
the British East India Company, 
which has overspread the south of 
Asia, as Russia has the north, on a 
system of government that not only 
may go on increasing, but that must 
go on for its own safety. All the 
Asiatic Isles and Australasia are un- 
der Christian powers ; and wherever 
they colonize largely, the natives de- 
cline, and the increase of Christian 
population gives it in a few years the 
appearance of a Christian land. 

The north of Africa, and other pes- 
tilential places, remain the abode of 
Pagans; but on the west and south 
shore, Christian colonies are piercing 
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the interior, to take possession of the 
unknown land. 

The most of the north of Europe, to 
its remotest isles, have been long 
bearing the name of Christian, and no 
opposing power is found on the most 
northerly of the Polar countries. 

The new world is in the hands of 
Christians. The British colonies of 
North America have made the idola- 
trous savages retire, and the Roman- 
catholic states in South America are 
in the progress of revolution, which 
opens the way to civil and religious 
liberty, as the first step to improve- 
ment. Thejr superfluous priests are 
disbanded. All the Catholic countries 
in Europe are discontented with their 
religious and civilinstitutions. France 
garrisons Spain, Austria garrisons 
Italy. We saw France lately extirpate 
popery, and Austria reduce the mo- 
nastic orders. Prussia, punished for 
her infidelity, is now enlarged, and 
made the first Protestant power on the 
continent. Holland, punished for her 
love of money, is enlarged, and made 
the second Protestant power. The 
German empire has established reli- 
gious tpleration ; its Catholic eccle- 
siastical states on the Rhine, are abo- 
lished, and Protestantism predomi- 
nates. 

Nearly the whole surface of the seas 
belongs to Christians. There is no 
anti-christian maritime power. The 
anti-christian kingdoms are Japan, 
China, Persia, and Turkey. Besides 
these, there are one thousand eligible 
places in heathen lands, where Chris- 
tians might flourish as colonists, who 
are now pining at home in want, a 
burden and nuisance to their country. 


AGE OF VOLCANIC LAVA. 


One of the futile attempts of the 
Deists to depreciate revelation, is, that 
of ascribing an age to lava, greater 
than the age of the world, and hence 
they drew the following fallacious con- 
clusions :— 

Ist. That its surface becomes a fer- 
tile soil. 

2nd. That it is known to. remain 
barren for two thousand years. 

3rd. There are strata of lava and 
soil alternately formed of seven crup- 
tions, as discovered in deep pits or 
chasms. Therefore the world must be 


more than fourteen thousand years 
old. 


To bolster up this precious nonsense, 
the following theory is adduced :— 

Ist. The dust carried about by the 
wind, lodges in the pores of the lava. 
—2nd. Moss grows thereon.—3rd. 
This moss rots, and produces meagre 
vegetables. —4th. These rotting in 
their turn, are converted into soil. 

There is nothing in revelation so 
incredible as this dust! But Brydone, 
who argues as above, admits what 
overturns the whole theory ;—that 
showers of ashes from the mountain 
may accelerate the process. In fact, 
the mountain discharges not merely 
lava, or ashes, or stones, but sundry 
matters, as various as its contents, 
The purest molten lava pouring into 
the sea in thick masses, forms stone, 
according to its component materials ; 
and this should be a hint to the che- 
mists to compose an artificial stone, 
to pour into a mould like bronze, and 
thus form statues of a much more 
permanent substance than gypsum. 
The discharge from the crater is so 
prodigious, that Pompeii was buried 
under ashes, though ten miles distant, 
In March 1824, there were four acres of 
blue lupins, for feeding horses, grow- 
ing on volcanic ashes, formed of igni- 
ted clay of various sorts, which in ten 
minutes of a very moderate explosion, 
or sublimation of earth, formed one 
Mr. Brydone’s two-thousand-year- 
old strata. This is not a solitary in- 
stance, but it is so remarkable, that 
we perceive in it the fallacy of theory, 
when opposed to fact. ' 

If the lava overturns the side of the 
crater, it is partly mixed with clay, 
and its remains on the side of the hill 
do not form quarries of such solid 
stone, as when it flows from its furnace 
of fusion unmixed. Thus there are 
many sorts of lava, according to the 
matters in fusion below, from the 
great variety of earths, stones, and 
minerals in the bowels of the moun- 
tain, and a great variance in the ap- 
pearance of the lava as it lies on the 
surface, from its adventitious mix- 
tures, and degrees of depth or solid 
contents. But it is evident, that as 
soon as fluid pure lava is completely 
cold, it is as hard as stone, and that 
no process of time ever alters it. 
The colour internally is a whitish blue, 
like our limestone flags, forming build- 
ing and flagging materials, of great 
dimensions, bearing no marks of 
fire. 
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Hell Broken Loose. 


HELL BROKEN LOOSE, 
(From Erasmus.) 

‘The divisions of Christian Princes are the 
scandal of their profession. The Faries strike 
the fire, and the Monks blow the flame.” 

Dialogue between Charon and Alastor. 


C. Wuy so brisk, Alastor, and whi- 
ther so fast, I pray thee’?—A. Why, 
now I have met with you, Charon, I’m 
at my journey’s end.—C. Well, and 
what news do you bring ?—A. That 
which you and your mistress Proserpi- 
na will be glad to hear.—C. Be quick 
then, and out with it.— A. Inshort, the 
Furies have bestirred themselves, and 
gained their point. That is to say, 
what with seditions, wars, robberies, 
and all manner of plagues, there’s not 
one spot left upon the face of the 
earth, that does not look like hell 
above ground. They have spent their 
snakes and their poison, till they are 
fain to hunt for more. Their skulls 
are as bald as so many eggs; nota 
a hair upon their heads ; nor one drop 
of venom more in their bodies. Where- 
fore, be ready with your boat and your 
oars, for you'll have more work, ere 
long, than you can turn your hand to. 
—C.I could have told youas much as 
this comes to, myself.—A. Well, and 
how came you by it?—C. I had it 
from Fame, some two days ago now. 
—A. Nay, Fame’s a nimble gossip. 
Bat what makes you here, without your 
boat ?—C. Why, I can neither will nor 
chusefor mine is such a rotten, leaky 
old piece, that it is impossible, if Fame 
speak truth, it should ever hold out 
for such a job; and I am now looking 
out for a tighter vessel. But, true or 
false, I must get me another bark, 
however, for I have suffered a wreck 
already.—A. You are all dropping 
wet, I perceive, but I thought you 
might have been newly come out of a 
bath.—C. Neither better nor worse, 
Alastor, than from. swimming out of 
the Stygian lake.—A. And where did 
you leave your fare;—C. Even pad- 
dling among the frogs. 

A. And what says Fame upon the 
whole matter ?—C. She speaks of three 
great potentates, that are mortally 
beut upon the ruin of one another, in- 
somuch, that they have possessed 
every part of Christendom with this 
fury of rage and ambition. These three 
are sufficient to engage all the lesser 
princes and states in their quarrel; 
and so wilful, that they will rather 


perish than yield, The Dane, the Pole, 
the Scot, nay, and the Turk himself, 
are dipped in the broil and the de- 
sign. The contagion is got into Spain, 
Britany, Italy, and France; nay, be- 
sides these feuds of hostility and 
arms, there is a worse matter yet be- 
hind ; that is to say, there is a malig- 
nity that takes its rise from a diversity 
of opinions; which has debauched 
men’s minds and manners to so un- 
natural and insociable a degree, that 
it has left neither faith nor friendship 
in the world. It has broken all con- 
fidence betwixt brother and brother, 
husband and wife; and, itis to be 
hoped, that this distraction will one 
day prodace a glorious confusion, to 
the very desolation of mankind; for 
these controversies of the tongue and 
of the pen will come at last to be tried 
at the sword’s point.—A. And Fame 
has said no more in all this, than what 
these very ears and eyes have heard 
and seen. For I have been a con- 
stant companion and assistant to these 
Furies; and can speak upon know- 
ledge, that they have proved them- 
selves worthy of their name and office. 
—C. Right, but men’s minds are vari- 
able, and whatif some devil should 
start up now to negotiate a peace? 
There goes a rumour, I can assure 
you, of a certain scribbling. fellow, 
(one Erasmus they say,) that has en- 
tered upon that province.—A. Ay, 
ay! but he talks to the deaf. There’s 
nobody heeds him now-a-days. He writ 
a kind of a hue and cry after peace, 
that he fancied to be either fled or 
banished ; and after that, an epitaph 
upon peace defunct; and all to no 
purpose. But then we have those on 
the other hand, that advance our cause 
as heartily as the very Furies them- 
selves.—C. And what are they, I 
pray? 

A. You may observe, up and down, 
in the courts of princes, certain ani- 
mais, some of them tucked up with 


-feathers, others in white russet, ash- - 


coloured frocks, gowns, habits, or, call 
them what you will, these are the in- 
struments, you must know, that are 
still irritating kings to the thirst of 
war and blood, under the splendid no- 
tions of empire and glory; and with 
the same art and industry, they inlame 
the spirits of the nobility likewise, and 
of the common people. Their ser- 


mons are only harangues in honour of 
the outrages of fire and sword, under 


| 
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the character of a just, a religious, or a | 


holy war. And, which is yet more 
wonderful, they make it to be God’s 
cause on both sides. God fights for us, 
is the cry of the French pulpits; and, 
(what have they to fear who have the 
Lord of hosts for their protector ?) 
acquit yourselves like men, say the 
English and the Spaniards, and the 
victory is certain, (for this is God’s 
cause, not Ceesar’s.) As for those that 
fall in the battle, their souls mount as 
directly to heaven as if they had 
wings to carry them thither, (arms and 
all.)—C. But do their disciples believe 
all this?—A. You cannot imagine the 
power of a_ well-dissembled religion, 
where there’s youth, ignorance, ambi- 
tion, and a natural animosity to work 
upon. It is an easy matter to impose, 


‘where there is a previous propension 


to be deceived!—C. Oh! that it did 
but lie in my power to do these people 
a good office!—A. Give them a mag- 
nificent treat, then; there is nothing 
they’ll take better.—C. It must be of 
matlows, lupines, and leeks, then, for 
we have nothing else, you know.—A. 
Pray let it be partridge, capons, phea- 
sants, they'll never bring their wel- 
come else.—C, But to the point: what 


‘should set these people somuch agog 


upon sedition and broils? What can 
they get by it?—A. Donot you know, 
then, that they get more by the dead 
than by the living? Why, there are 
testaments, funerals, bulls, and twen- 
ty other pretty perquisites. that are 
worth looking after, besides that a 
camp-life agrees much better with 
their humour, than to lie droning in 


their cells. War breeds bishops, and. 


a very blockhead ina time of peace, 
comes many times to make an ezcel- 
lent military prelate.—C. Well! they 
understand their business. 

A. Stay, but to the matter of a 
boat; what necessity of having an- 
other ’—C. Nay, it is but swimming 
once again, instead of rowing.—A. 
Well, but, now I think on it, how came 
the boat to sink?-C. Under the 
weight of the passengers. — A. i 
thought you had carried shadows only, 
not bodies. What may be the weight, 
I pray thee, of a cargo of ghosts 1—C. 
Why, let them be as light as water- 
spiders, there may be enough of them 
to doa body’s work. But then my 
vessel is a kind of phantom too.—A. 
I have seen the time when you had as 
many ghosts as you could stow on 


board, and three or four thousand more 
hanging at the stern, and your back, 
methought, never so much as felt it. 
—C. That is all according as the 
ghosts are ; for your hectical, phthisi- 
cal souls, that go off in aconsumption, 
weigh little or nothing. But those 
that are torn out of bodies in a habit 
of foul humours, as in apoplexies, 
quinsies, fevers, and the like, but 
most of all, in the chance of war; these, 
I must tell you, carry a great deal of 
corpulent and gross matter along with 
them. A. As for the Spaniards and 
the French, methinks they should not 
be very heavy.—C. No, not compara- 
tively with others; and yet I do not 
find them altogether so light as fea- 
thers, neither. But, for the Britons 
and the Germans, who are rank fee- 
ders, I had only ten of them on board 
at once, and if I had not lightened my 
boat of part of my lading, we had all 
gone to the bottom.—A. You were 
hard put to it, I find.—C. Ay, but what 
do ye think, when we were pestered 
with great lords, hectors, and bullies? 
—A, You were speaking ofa just war 
e’ep now. You have nothing to do, I 
presume, with those that fall in such a 
war; these all go straight to heaven, 
they say.—C. Whither they go, Iknow 
not, but this I am sure of: let the war 
be what it will, it sends us such shoals 
of cripples, that one would think there 
were not one soul more left above 
ground ; and they overcharged, not 
only with gut and surfeits, Hut with 
patents, pardons, commissions, and I 
know not how much lumber besides. 
A. Do not they come naked to the 
ferry, then '—C. Yes, yes, but at their 
first coming they are strongly haunted 
with the dreams of all these things.— 
A. Are dreams so heavy then?—€. 
Heavy, d’ye say? Why, they have 
drowned my boat already, and then 
there’s the weight of so many half- 
pence over and above.—A. That’s 
something, I must confess, if they be 
brass.—C. Well, well! it behoves me 
at a venture to get a stout vessel.—A. 
Without many words, upon the main 
thou art a happy man.—C. Wherein, 
as thou lovest me ?— A. Thou wilt get 
thee an estate, in the turning of a hand. 
—C. There must be a world of fares, 
at a half-penny a ghost, for a man te 
thrive upon it—A. You will have 
enough, I warrant you, to do your 
business.—C, Ay, ay, it would mount 
to somewhat indeed, if they would 
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bring their wealth along with them. 
But they come to me, weeping and 
wailing, for the kingdoms, the digni- 
ties, the abbeys, and the treasures that 
they left behind them; pay their bare 
passage, and that’s all. Sothat what 
I have been these three thousand years 
a scraping together, must all go away 
at a sweep, upon one boat.—A. He 
that would get money, must venture 


_ money.—C. Ay, but the people in the 


world have better trading, they say ; 
where a man in three years’ time shall 
make himselfa fortune.—A. Yes, yes, 
and squander it away again, perhaps 
in half the time. Your gain, itis true, 
is less, but then it is steady and surer. 
—C. Not so steady neither, perchance. 
For what if some providence should 
dispose the hearts of princes to a 
general peace, my work is at an end. 
—A. My life for yours, there is no 
fear of that, for one half-score years. 
The pope is labouring it, I know ; but 
he had as good keep his breath to 
cool his porridge. Not but that there 
is a notable muttering and grumbling 
every where. "Tis an unreasonable 
thing they cry, that Christendom 
should be torn in pieces thus, to gratify 
a particular pique, or the ambition of 
twe or three swaggering pretenders. 
People, in fine, are grown sick of 
these hurly-burlies; but when men 
are bewitched once, there is no place 
left for better counsels. Now to the 
business of the boat. We have work- 
men among ourselves, without need to 
look any further. As Vulcan, for the 
purpose.—C. Right, if it were for an 
iron or a brazen vessel.—A. Or it will 
cost but a small matter to send for a 
carpenter.—C. Well, and where shall 
we have materials?—A. Why, cer- 
tainly you have timber enough. 

C. The woods that were in Elysium 
are all destroyed, not so much as a 
stick left.—A. How so, I beseech you? 
—C. With burning heretic ghosts. 
And now, for want of other fuel, we 
are fain to dig for coal.— A. But these 
ghosts, methinks, might have been 
punished cheaper.—C. Rhadamanthus 
would have it so.—A. And what will 
you do now for your wherry and oars? 
—C. I'll look to the helm myself; if 
the ghosts will not row, let them e’en 
stay behind.— A. And what shall they 
do that have ne’er served the trade ? 
—C. Serve or not serve, ’tis all one to 
me; for I make monarchs and cardi- 
nals row, as well as porters and car- 


men. They all take théir turns, 
without any privilege or exception.— 
A. Well, I wish you a boat to your 
mind, and so I’ll away with my good 
news, and leave you ; and make what 
haste ye can, or ye'll be smothered 
in the cload.—C. Nay, you will find 
at least two hundred thousand upon 
the bank already, besides those that 
are plunged in the lake. I'll make all 
the despatch I can, and pray let them 
know I am coming. 


STRICTURES ON CATHOLIC EMANCI- 
PATION. 


Tue following article has been in our 
possession several years. It first 
made its appearance in Ireland, but 
we are not aware that it has ever 
been published on this side the water. 
As it is not in the nature of time to im- 
pair truth, the arguments not only 
contain all their primitive validity, but 
they acquire an additional force from 
their peculiar application to the pre- 
sent crisis.—EpDITOoR. 


“ Sir,—In taking up my pen to ad- 
dress you on the merits of the Catholic 
Question, I should apologize for thus 
intruding upon your columns, did not 
the vast importance of the subject af- 
ford a sufficient plea for my solicitude. 

“The first point of inquiry that pre- 
sents itself to our attention is, the real 
amount of the Roman Catholicclaims. 
We are often told, that the Roman 
Catholics require nothing but civil 
liberty ; and, were this really the case, 
justice would support their claim, and 
in this age of freedom, no degree of 
power or influence could successfully 
oppose its being granted; but liberty 
is not the object of Roman Catholic 
importunity—for that, the Roman Ca- 
tholics have, ina perfect equality with 
the Protestants. Their object is not 
liberty, but privilege. These have al- 
ways been viewed as differing most 
materially from each other. Liberty, 
in every well-organized community, 
belongs to all, if it is not forfeited by 
crime ; but privilege belongs only to 
those in whose hands it ic not likely 
to prove injurious. While liberty, 
therefore, is enjoyed by ail, privilege 
is justly restricted, and that, too, for 
the express purpose of securing the 
general enjoyment of liberty; for if 
privilege had no limits, while human 
nature is imperfect, it would frequent- 
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ly fall into the hands of those who 
would abuse it, to the prejudice of 
liberty. From these premises it is 
evident, that the denial of privilege to 
any individual does not deprive him 
of liberty ; and consequently, the Ro- 
man Catholics, in suing for privilege, 
fall into a gross misnomer of their 
claim, where they call it a plea for 
civil liberty. This error is, I fear, 
wilful, and, therefore, I need not ex- 
pect that I shall be the means of cor- 
recting it ; but that will not prevent 
me from exposing it, that those who 
are not yet misled by it, may guard 
against it. The Roman Catholics 
know that the cry of slavery is more 
likely to interest public feeling in their 
favour, than any sober address to the 
understanding of the empire. Many 
will respond to their plea, when they 
sue for Jiberty and emancipation, who 
would protest against their claims, 
were they urged under the more ho- 
nest, but less imposing names, of 
power and privilege. 

‘‘ These, however, are the epithets 
under which the Roman Catholic 
ought to press his demands; and, 
should he find it his policy to decline 
the use of them for others more im- 
posing, let not the public be deceived 
by so weak an artifice. 

*““Roman Catholics will tell me, that, 
if the question were to be viewed as 
one of power and privilege, and not of 
liberty and emancipation, still, justice 
requires that they should not be ex- 
cluded from either power or privilege, 
while Protestants are admitted to 
both. 

“To this I would reply, that the 
connexion between Roman Catholics 
and a foreign prince makes a striking 
difference between them and Protest- 
ants. The Roman Catholics acknow- 
ledge the authority of a foreign poten- 
tate, but the Protestants acknowledge 
no power whatever beyond the pre- 
cincts of British authority. 

“The whole force of this reply is sup- 
posed to be overthrown, by the readi- 
ness with which the Roman Catholic 
comes forward to disavow all tempo- 
ral authority on the part of the pope, 
over the subjects of other princes ; but, 
as the Church of Rome has always 
been notorious for her sophistry, we 
must not admit the arguments of any 
of her children, without due examina- 
tion. When the Irish Roman Catho- 
lic asserts his conviction, that the 


pope has no temporal power over the 
subjects of other sovereigns, he wishes 
you to believe, that he has avowed a 
doctrine that decidedly disclaims all 
the assuming usurpations which have 
disgraced the annals of the pontificate: 
but this is all delusion; the same doc- 
trine was always maintained by the 
Romish Church. She never asserted 
foreign temporal dominion to be any 
part of her constitution. When her 
haughty pontiffs were employed in 
dethroning sovereigns, alienating sub- 
jects, and dissolving constitutions, 
formed by- the wisdom of ages, and 
consolidated by the loyalty of aa af- 
fectionate and devoted people, they 
were neither claiming nor exercising 
temporal power. These arrogant as- 
sumptions of power were only acts of 
spiritual chastisement, exercised by a 
Spiritual father towards the enemies 
of his spiritual children ; and even in 
the mode in which these chastisements 
were administered, we can discover 
nothing but what is purely spiritual. 
Spiritual bulls were read by spiritual 
ecclesiastics to their spiritual children, 
at their spiritual assemblies, when 
spiritual indignation burst forth, under 
spiritual approbation, from spiritual 
superiors, until the best members and 
the noblest institutions of society fell 
a prey to its fury! 

“T am not attempting to ridicule 
the individuals whose sentiments I 
oppose. No, Sir, I am serious ; and 
I challenge any Roman Catholic to 
point out to me a single bull, brief, 
rescript, canon, or decree, connected 
with the usurpations of authority to 
which I have alluded, which does not 
directly assert that these usurpations 
are acts of spiritual jurisdiction. 

‘Tf, then, a Roman Catholic should 
tell me, that the pope’s power is 
purely spiritual ; and if I am to inter- 
pret his words by the usage of his own 
Church, from the first period of its as- 
cendancy to the present moment, I 
understand that this declaration ad- 
mits of as great a latitude of temporal | 
assumption as ever distinguished the 
tyranny of Napoleon. I do not mean 
to say, that the Roman Catholic who 
makes the declaration which I have 
been considering, intends to deceive ; 
but I must remind him, that, while he 
professes to bea member of the Church 
of Rome, he is not at liberty to make 
any declaration contrary to her laws; 
and, in the instance before us, these 
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are decidedly against hin—for, while 
he professes to disclaim the past ini- 
quities of his Church, and promises 
- that they shall pot be repeated, she 
tells him, that they are acts of her spi- 
ritual authority, and that, as she never 
repealed the laws, nor disavowed the 
principles on.which these acts were 
performed, she is at liberty to repeat 
them when circumstances offer a fair 
opportunity. Whether, in this case, 
the Church, or her individual mem- 
bers, should be believed, let the 
public determine. 

“There is another point connected 
with the Roman Catholic question, 
to which I shall next direct your at- 
tention, and that is, the leading prin- 
ciple on which the Roman Catholics 
ground theirclaims for power and privi- 
lege. The principle to which I refer is, 
the principle of eqnality ofright. We 
are constantly told by the Roman Ca- 
tholics, that, as they contribute to the 
support of the state equally with Pro- 
testants, they have an equal right to 
its privileges. So far.as contributing 
to the support of the state confers a 
right to its privileges, the Roman Ca- 
tholics certainly have a right to a par- 
ticipation of these privileges; and, 
were there no counteracting disquali- 
fications, that right would be inalien- 
able—but, as counteracting disqualifi- 
cations do exist on the part of Roman 
Catholics, their right is suspended. 
But its existence is by no means de- 
nied, though a just and wise policy has 
prohibited its exercise. 

** But, if it were granted that the 
Roman Catholics have not only a right 
to the privileges of the constitution, 
but that that right should also be ex- 
ercised by them—and this is what 
they demand—why do they not pre- 
serve consistency in stating their 
claim ? 
they have studiously thrown in the back 

und, in making their complaint. 
hey have never ventured to claim 
a place in the spiritual peerage of the 
realm, for their hierarchy. Is this 
following up their plea of equality of 
privilege?) They may tell me, that 
that privilege is reserved by the con- 
stitution for the hierarchy of the Church 
of England; but, on their own princi- 
ple of equality of privilege; which is 
the very foundation of their claims, 
why would they allow a reserve in the 
House of Lords, which they cannot 
endure in the House of Commons? Ts 


There is one privilege which | 


it not the same‘constitution which has, 
according to Roman Catholics, un- 
justly and oppressively reserved the 
privilege of sitting in the House of 
Commons for Protestants, which they 
say they will gladly support, in re- 
serving the privilege of sitting on the 
spiritual benches of the peerage for the 
bishops of the Church of England? 
Where is consistency here? I confess 
I cannot see it. 

In short, the Roman Catholics 
should either take in the rights of their 
bishops into the principle of their 
complaints, or relinquish the plea of 
equality of privilege, and seek new 
ground fortheir claims. Iknowof no 
principle on which I could grant the 
Roman Catholic: a seatin the House of 
Commons, which would not requife a 
similar privilege for their bishops in 
the House of Lords. A place in the 
peerage for their bishops is, perhaps, 
too much for Roman Catholics to re- 
quire at present; but I cannot avoid 
concluding that this must be the sub- 
ject of a future demand. 

“There is another imposing argu- 
ment often employed by Roman Ca- 
tholics, when discussing the merits of 
theif claims. We are told that there 
never can be an equitable representa- 
tion of the country, until they are ad- 
mitted into parliament. We are told 
that three-fourths of the population of 
Ireland have no representative in the 
legislature, while Roman Catholics 
are excluded. 

“Here I would remark, that there 
are two kinds of representation—that 
which represents the people, who, ‘in 
this country, are chiefly Roman Ca- 
tholics ; and that which represents the 
property, which, in this instance, be- 
longs chiefly to Protestants. Now, 
a fair representation of the country 
would secure, at the same time, the 
rights of the people and the interests 
of property. The question then is, 
will these two objects be more effectu- 
ally accomplished by a Roman Ca- 
tholic than by a Protestant representa- 
tion? The Roman Catholics will say, 
that it is not their intention to exclude 
the Protestant from the representa- 
tion of the country; but where the 
mass of the people are Roman Catho- 
lics, this must ultimately be the case. . 
If there are many in that body who 
are not qualified to vote at elections, 
it would not be difficult, on the princi- 
ples of the present election laws, to 
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qualify them; and, in that case, the 
country would soon become decidedly 
Roman Catholic in its representa- 
tives. In the event of such an occur- 
rence, the country would be much 
more partially represented than it is 
at present; for though Protestants 
could legislate with impartiality, even 
for Mahometans and Hindoos, yet, 
such is the known character of Catho- 
licity, that its conscientious votaries 
cannot look with complacency on any 
who are not within the pale of the 
Church of Rome. If Iam wrong in 
this, let the Roman Catholic shew me 
any standard document of his Church, 
that recognizes the face of a Christian 
in any individual who is not of bis 
community, and I am satisfied. I 
must therefore insist, that Protest- 
ants are better calculated to repre- 
sent the country than Roman Catho- 
lics, as they can do more for the 
Roman Catholic population, than the 
Roman Catholic representative could 
in his conscience do for the Protest- 
ant property of the kingdom. — 

“In order to obtain popularity for 
the claims of Roman Catholics, all 
ranks of the community have been 
taught to expect the highest and most 
important aleuntages from their being 
granted ; but these boasted advan- 
tages I have never been able to fore- 
see. The measure cannot possibly 
affect the lower orders of Roman Ca- 
tholics, unless we are to suppose one 
of two things,—and, to suppose either 
the one or the other, would be to in- 
jare the merits of the Roman Catholic 
question, We must suppose, either 
that Protestants are incapable of 
doing justice to their Roman Catholic 
countrymen, or that, should Roman 
Catholics be admitted into parliament, 
they intend to use their newly acquired 
privileges for the purpose of effecting 
religious changes. If we suppose the 
first, namely, that a Protestant legisla- 
ture cannot do justice to Roman Catho- 
lic countrymen, though the Protestant 
religion has nothing of the anathematiz- 
ing spirit of Catholicity; what shall 
we say of a Roman Catholic legisla- 
ture, under the unrestrained influence 
of the comminating bigotry of the 
Church of Rome? , Would they be 
more likely to act with equity towards 
Protestants, than Protestants are to 
administer justice to Roman Catho- 
lics?: Were we to suppose the second, 


namely, that Reman Catholics in- | 
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tend to effect religious changes in fa- 
vour of their own system ; this would 
overthrow their claims for ever: and 
yet, if we do not take one of these 
two things for granted, no advantage 
can ever be anticipated from the grant- 
ing of their claims. To say that union 
in the country would be the effect of 
the measure, is delusive in the ex- 
treme. Instead of union, I am con- 
vinced that division would be the re- 
sult; as there would be endless con- 
tests between the numbers of the 
Roman Catholics, and the influence 
and property of the Protestants, in 
order to secure a predominant inte- . 
rest in the representation of the coun- 
try. It hasbeen said, thatthe Roman 
Catholics never could return a majo- 
rity of their community to the Imperial 
but that is a point which 
uturity alone can determine. Certain 
it is, that they could ad would return 
a majority in the Irish representation; 
and that would be found sufficient to 
keep both the parliament and the 
country in a state of continual dis- 
quietude, if it might not, in the end, 
effect many injurious changes. 

“The danger of unqualified emanci- 
pation is not greater when viewed in 
connexion with legislation, than when 
we consider it in connexion with the 
executive government of the country. 
By granting what the Roman Catho- 
lics require, they will obtain admis- 
sion to all the offices of the executive 
government, at least. they will be 
eligible to them ; and I have no doubt 
they will make every use of their eligi- 
bility, in order to obtain the offices to 
which it leads. This is very natural ; 
and, were the Roman Catholic claims 
granted, I think their desire of office 
would be very proper; but, let us 
consider for a moment, what the re- 
sult must be, were this desire accom- 
plished. Were the lord chancellor 
a Roman Catholic, what would be the 
consequence of such an appointment ? 
This may be ascertained by consider- 
ing the vast amount of authority con- 
nected with the office. 

“The chancellor is an officer of the 
—— authority in the empire. He 
takes precedence of every temporal 
lord, and is, ex officio, a privy counsel- 
lor, and, by prescription, prolocutor 
of the House of Lords. He has the 
appointment of all magistrates, and is 
the guardian of all minors, as well as 
the visitor of all public institutions ; 
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bésides his official jurisdiction in the 
Court of Chancery. 

* Now, if this great officer were a 

Roman Catholic, all his authority 
must, of course, be employed to pro- 
mote the intérests of Catholicity. 
- “ We should then have Roman Ca- 
tholi¢ magistrates—Roman Catholic 
guardians appointed to rear our Pro- 
testant minors for the church of Rome 
—besides having our national counci!s 
and the decisions in Chancery, biassed, 
if not carried, by Roman Catholic in- 
fluence. 

““Emay be told, that the chancel- 
lor would always prove himself a man 
of principle, and therefore be incapa- 
Ble of acting thus. But I could not 
consider him a man of principle, if he 
did not act thus. It must not be for- 
gotten, that the Church of Rome has 
always maintained, that no human 
being, who dies without the pale of 
ler communion, ever can obtain a 
place in the upper sanctuary. Should 

‘Roman Catholics pretend to deny this, 
or, rather, should they attempt to con- 
ceal it, I refer again to the test, the 
standard documents of their own 
Church; and, if any one of these is 
found to deny what I here assert, I 
shall retract my assertion. Since, 
then, this is the doctrine of the Church 
of Rome, what should we expect from 
a Roman Catholic chancellor, of prin- 
ciple? As he is termed the keeper of 
the king’s conscience, could we sup- 
pose that he would administer Pro- 
testant advice to his master, while he 
knew that Protestant principles form 
the soul of the man who maintains 
them for endless perdition? In the 
appotitment of guardians for our Pro- 
testaht minors, Would he appoint for 
the infant in question, a Protestaiit, 
who would rear him a fire-brand of 
hell, in preference to a Roman Catho- 
lie, who would rear him an heir of 
ory? In the appointment of magis- 
rates, would he appoint Protestants, 
who would maintain atid promote the 
kingdom of Satan, in preference to 
Roman Catholics, who would advance 
and vindieate the interests of the 
kingdom of God? , 

* [think it is easy to ascertain how a 
Catholic of principle would act in these 
cases. He would do every thing within 
the sphere of his influence and autho- 
rity to promote the cause of Catholi- 
city, and, in doing so, I am certain he 
would do what he conceived to be 


right; he would prove his determina- 
tion to act from principle, bat he 
would, at the same time, prove that 
he was unfit to be the highest officer un- 
der a Protestant crown. When popery 
prevailed’ in the British empire, the 
Roman Catholics were well aware of 
the importance of the chancellorship, 
and, consequently, they so ordered 
matters, that the lord chancellor was 
usually an ecclesiastic. 


“ The remarks I have made on the 


office of chancellor, will apply with 
equal force to officers in the inferior 
courts of the empire—such as chief 
justices of the courts of King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas, each of which has 
an exfensive jurisdiction. Bat, lest I 
should be tedious, I shall leave those 
concerned to specify more particular- 
ly the inflaence which Roman Catho- 
lic emancipation would be likely to 
exercise over these valuable bulwarks 
of British jurisprudence. I shall only 
observe, that the man who would com- 
mit these offices of trust and authority 
into the hands of Roman Catholics, is 
either blind to the true interests of his 
country, or willing to betray them into 
hands where they cannot be safe. 

“The last objection which 1 shall 
mention to the full emancipation of 
Roman Catholics, is founded on the 
solemn national compacts, by which 
the crown is secured to a succession 
of Protestant kings. 

“The coronatiun oath is so explicit 
in support of the present order of 
things in the ecclesiastical part of the 
constitution, that I cannot conceive 
how any British monarch can consent 
to admit into his councils any body of 
men connected with the see of Rome. 

“The oath referred to is, im one 
part, as follows:—‘I will, to the ut- 
most of my power, maintain the Pro- 
testant religion, as by law established ; 
and preserve to the bishops and cler- 
ey, and to the churches committed to 
their care, all such rights and privi- 
leges as by law do or shall appertain 
to them, or any of them,’ This oath 
was solemnly confirmed, andits object 
more explicitly defined, by the Act of 
Union between England and Scotland. 
Tt was ratified also, a second time, by 
the Act of Union between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. Now, canit be said, 
that the king is fulfilling the terms of 
these great national compacts, or the 
terms of his own oath, by which these 
compacts became the pillars of his 
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throne, when he is opening the gates 
of the constitution to the members of 
a community, whose every religious 
principle is wrought up into sworn en- 
mity to the Church which the com- 
pacts alluded to were framed to sup- 
port? 

“The facility with which Roman 
Catholics dispense with all these 
documents now, affords a specimen of 
what will be their conduct hereafter, 
with regard to other documents, not 
less solemn in their ratification, or 
less important in their character, 
should they obtain the object of their 
present wishes. 

“While Roman Catholics therefore 
submit their consciences toa foreign 
power, and form their principles, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, under 
the influence of a foreign court, I can- 
not see how the British monarch can, 
consistently either with the religious 
or political principles of the constitu- 
tion, admit them to a full participation 
of the powers and privileges of the 
state. I have expressed myself the 
more decidedly on this subject, be- 
cause I conceive the maintenance of 
the British constitution to be inti- 
mately connected with the safety of 
‘Europe. As the constitution now 
stands, we have seen the effects which 
its energies, when called forth, are 
fitted to produce. It has maintained 

“the balance of power in Europe, and 
given peace tothe world. Whatever, 
therefore, would, either directly or in- 
directly, tend to its dismemberment, 
should be made an object of watchful 
jealousy by every lover of his country. 
' As it is not my intention to trouble 
your readers with any observations 
on this important subject in fature, 
I cannot conclude without assuring 

ou, that the remarks I have made 
‘have not been dictated by a spirit of 
antipathy to Roman Catholics. I 
wish them every personal and relative 
prosperity ; and; so far as the security 
of the glorious constitution, under 
which I have the happiuess to live, 
can be maintained, I wish them the 
enjoyment of every political privilege ; 
—but, so long as I view their-religious 
principles in the light in which they 
have always appeared to me, I must 
raise my voice, however feeble, against 
their -holding the reins of a Protest- 
ant government. While their religion 
is the offspring of the Vatican, I could 
neyer repose with confidence under 


their authority. But could I direct 
the Roman Catholic to the scriptures 
I would there shew him a religion that 
would remove all my suspicions—a 
religion divine in its origia, simple in 
its doctrines, inoffensive in its pre- 
cepts, sublime in its prospects, and 
diffusing, by its moral influence, the 
spirit of a most endearing philan- 
thropy. 

“IT would not direct him to Rome, 
but I would lead him to Jerusalem, 
and there, on the top of Calvary, I 
would solicit his attention, not to the 
thunders of the Vatican announcing 
its anathemas, but,jo the dying attes- 
tation of the Prince of peace, pro- 
claiming the reconciliation of the 
guilty by the merits of his blood. I 
would invite him to listen, while the 
expiring thief presents bis petition, 
‘Lord, remember me, when thou 
comest to thy kingdom,’ and while the 
Redeemer returns his gracious re- 
sponse, ‘ This day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise.’ 

“The Sayiour’s testimony was a 
proclamation of his own transcendent 
merits, as the only refuge for the guil- 
ty; the thief’s religion .was .a:believ- 
ing reception of the testimony pro- 
claimed. What a contrast is this to 
the complex policy, to the worldly 
wisdom, of Catholicity ! 

“ Let the Church of Rome again re- 
sume her former arrogance ; let her 
once more draw the sword which she 
has so often bathed in the blood of the 
martyrs; let her rekindle her ancient 
fires ; let her -recall her miraculous 
powers, and rouse the shades of the 
victims she has immolated, to sing 
the glory of her triumphs; Jet her 
multiply her altars as the stars of 
heaven, and her worshippers as the 
sand on the sea-shore; Ict her clothe 
her pontiff with the majesty of the 
earth, and build his throne on the 
graves of his enemies; and let her 
bring the record of such a series of 
wonders, written with a pen from the 
wing of a seraph, to the dying bed of 
a spirit, before whom the awful glory 
and near approach of eternity have 
eclipsed all the attractions of time— 
what consolation could such a docu- 
ment then inspire? A potent Church, 
a dignified priesthood, and a splendid 
ritual, may form the basis of a delusjve 
confidence in ‘time, but.their import- 
aace vanishes on the advance of eter- 
nity.—I shall conclude by exhorting 
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works of a religious profession, and 
to take a glimpse of the glory that 
dwells within the veil that screens 
eternity from time, where the Lamb 
that was slain pleads the merits of his 
work, without which a profession of 
religion will be as unavailing in eter- 


nity as it is vain in time. When 
Roman Catholics can take this simple, 
but saving, view of the Gospel of 
Christ, I shall not only rejoice at their 
admission to privilege, and their eleva- 
tion to power, but I shall consider the 
monarch happy, and the throne invin- 
cible.—I am your's, 
CaNnpIDUS.” 


POETRY. 


TRUTH IMMUTABLE. 

A Word in Season to Missionary and Bible 
Societies. 

THE thrones of time shall pass away, 
Like Egypt, Babylon, and Tyre; 
Earth’s mighty cities ali decay, 
And kings conquerors expire ; 
Bat Truth shall, in eternal bloom, 
Survive, though angry sceptics rage, 
Baffle the pride of Hell and Rome, 
And floarish one eternal age! 


The sun may quit his throne of light ; 

The moon no longer walk through heaven ; 
The stars expire in endless night, ° 

And vanish all the planets seven: 

But Trath shall lift her peerless head 
Above the ruins of the ball; 

Yea, smile, when time and tide are fled,— 
The “ Word of Jesus” ne’er shall fall ! 


The universe shall pass away, 

th, ocean, vanish like a 
‘* Old Time” grow wither’d and decay, 
And all his records tarn to stubble : 
Bat Trath shail on a diamond rock 
_Erect her throne in beauty vernal, 
Unmov’d by the tremendous shock, 
And stedfast as the “‘ King Eternal!” 


Shrewsbury. JosHUA MARSDEN. 
SOL TURNED RECLUSE. 
Lo} Sol reclines his drooping head 
Upon th’ uplifted wave ; 
As though he meant to make his bed 
In Neptane’s briny cave. 


Thus pillow’d in the downy west, 
He hastens to retire; 

And, at old mother Night’s request, 
Puts out his blezing fire. 


And see th’ old empress to our view, 
ber ec 
ker sable curtain 


Bestadded o’er wi 


And now pale Lana hangs on high, 
Her silver lamp so bright ; 

With friendly ray t’ illume the sky, 
Aud cheer the weeping night. 


Kind Vesper too, amidst her train, 
Beams forth with bright’ning glow ; 
While Morpheus bolds bis silent reign 

O’er half the globe below. 


But when with faint and feeble ray = - 
Night’s tapers paler barn ; 

Aurora, harbinger of day, 
Bespeaks old Sol’s return. 


And now he opes his sparkling eye, 
And looks above the main ; 
And, spreading smiles throughout the sky, 
He glads the world again. 
Near Kingsbridge, Devon. 


T. JARVIs. 


The following Stanzas were suggested on seeing 
the beautifal Ship The Ricuarps,” 
in the Regent’s Dock, Liverpool. 


GayY stately bark, success on thee await, 
That ve ten thousand refluent billows 
ore, 
From transatlantic woodlands hewn of late, 
The bust of him whose loss we now deplore. 
Auspicious be thy visits to our shore, 
That — one formed on nature’s noblest 
plan : 
May no destructive tempests round thee roar! 
For lo! displayed on thy majestic van, 
T see the semblance of no ordinary man! 


Yet art thou but inadequate to wear 
His name—whose mind, of truly noble bear- 


ing, 
Was than the world of waters—where 
They kiss’d thy prow, or sportive eddied, 
To gaze upon thy stern—as on careerin 
Thou welcom’dst their caresses—while re- 
flected 
His image thousand-fold, still reappearing ; 
As if each wave his memory respected, 
Or melting, sunk in tears, mate, sorrowing, 
and dejected. 


"Twas his great mind that latent sources 


Of intercourse, and loaded every tide 
With fruits of commerce—’twas a link that. 
clasp’d 
In golden unison, the distant wide, 
Two nations—simulate in all beside, 
Save that of rival son, to rival sire, 
By matual offices of intercourse allied, ‘ 
Too near tolive in never-ending ire; 
Too far apart to bear perpetual sword and fire. 


That bust should be of adamant, or oak 
Centennial of growth, as of duration, 
That fell matur’d beneath the woodman’s 


stroke, 

An emblem of the boasts of either nation ; 

For though it might outwear a generation 

As yet unborn, it stilt would largely fail, 

‘And but our hopes of lending fame still mock, 

Just leaving of his worth talftold the tale, 
Whom livieg we revered’ ani‘tov’d, whom 

we now » 
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Thon canst not baffet every wayward wave 
More firm than he did, agaist adverse fate 
A rock he stood— where seas of trouble wave— 
And wae woo’d, and won her from_her 
ate. 
’Gainst wind and tide his spirit press'd elate 
Ofh cir t like that new power 
Which drives thro’angry sarges in dread state, 
When steam-propelling, lords it ocean o’er, 
And man controls her wrath—apiting ‘shore 
to shore. 


We saw him wreck’d, the mandate was ‘his 
Maker's, 

Our loss, his gain—like a wise merchant, he 

lnsar’d the whole from rocks, from shoals and 
breakers, 

Upon the lee-shore of eternity. 

Now gone a voyage on an unknown sea, 

To lands of promise, in a brighter realm, 

Where sorrow, doubt, and pain for ever flee; 

A skilful Pilot steering at ibe helm; 

No stormy seas can now bis vessel over- 

whelm! 


This frail memorial, from au onknown lyre— 
His widow’d mate—I dedicate to you; 

For all who knew him, knowing, did admire. 
’Tis unbought reverence, less than was his 


e, 
When we his manly virtues thus review, 
And mark his probity—his worth of mind, 
As needle to the polar star was true: 
He lived an ornament of human kind; 
And dying, left, if any, equals few bebind ! 


_ Liverpool, January 23rd, 1825. 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM.* 
(By a Youth of Fifteen.) 


Nor sing I now of war’s tremendous clash, 
When earth forg’d thanders roll and lightnings 


Nor are the world’s deceitful charms fit theme 
To suit my fancy, or to gain esteem ; 
A nobler and sublimer strain I chuse, 
To please aad exercise my youthfal muse ; 
I sing those orbs that with unwearied pace 
Traverse through universal, boundless space. 


With lacid clouds about his monstrous ball, 
- system’s centre) turns the radiant Sot ;t 
n orbits circling him the planets steer, 
But all ran free of either one’s career ; 


* By the Solar System we are to understand 
the sun—the planets, with their secondaries or 
moons—and the erratic bodies termed t 
The fixed-stars do not belong to the Solar 
System, bat each star is generally considered 
to be the centre (or sun) of anumber of planets, 
comets, &c. revolving round it, and on whose 
orbs it bestows its cheering influence. 

¢ “yey: the sun was considered a body 
of fire, but the invention of the telescope has 
enabled us to discover spots on his disk. Dr. 
Herschel describes him as being an opaque ha- 
bitable globe, like the plapets, bat with trans- 
parent clouds to a great height, swimming 
about bim. . The heat we receive from the sun 
is occasioned by the rays of light coming in 
contact with our atm 


On them he glares, the lord and monarch vast, 

Cheers the least distant, to the very last, 

(Although, no doubt, more distant they re- 
move, 

His actuating pow’r the less they prove,) 

And sparkling be’ll bedeck th’ ethereal plain, 

As iong as these revolving shall remain. 


Neareaj, and in the solar rays nigh drown’d, 
MERrcurius flies his small and speedy round ; 
A million miles in balf a day goes clear, 

And inthree months fufijls his scanty year. 

What heat must they receive who here reside, 

To worlds through longer confines 
glide 


Next CYTHEREA ¢ with less swiftness roll’d, 
Parading depths of etber, we behold ; 
And following keep almost in constant sight, 
The lonely trav’ller in th’ extensive height ; 
Joy’d by her smiling beams at dawn of day, 
Or in the eve, when daylight wears away. 


Third from the central globe is TERRA found, 
With blessings by the great Creator crown’d; 
Though bage she seems in man’s all-wond’ring 


eyes, 
Compared with Jove§ she’s but a grain in 


And Jove, if with the universe compar’d, 

Would be no larger than a speck declar’d. 

Her inmates all are form’d with nicest care, 

Some hot, some cold, some temp’rate climes 
to bear; 

With changing’ seasons, mataal night and day, 

Oh, highly favour’d! sarely Earth may say. 

Appendent on ber, and to glad the night, ° 

The charming Cynthia\| bears her borrow’d 
ight; 

In different phases constant she appears, 

And through her quick lunation monthly steers. 


Then Mars presents bis ruddy orb to view, 
Nor fails his custom’d journey to pursue ; 
Well-nigh two years bis circuit takes to roll, 
Bat in surprising concord is the whole. 


Beyond the path of Mars, come wheeling on, 
Four planetary balls,{ around the Sun; 
Minute in bulk, from naked eye conceal’d, 
Bat open to the telescopic field. 


Next to them, moving with a sober pace, 
Amazing mass! great JUPITER we trace ; 
With belted disk he rides in state on high, 
And almost dares with bulky Pheebas vie. 

He (like gay Venus **) ere Aurora spreads, 
Blushing, ber dewy mantle o’er our heads, 
Or soon as darkness draws her sable veil 

In solemn stillness over hill and dale, 

With beams reflected, shines in heaven’s ex- 


anse, 
Where thousand little lastres seem to dance. 
Four Satellites, companions in his course, 
With rays receiv’d from the primeval source, 
Round him, their centre, all successive stray, 
And help to chase his five hours’ gloom away. 


Then follows, winding from his foreign coast, 
Old SaTuRN, wonder of th’ eccentric host ; 


The planet Venus.—$ Jupiter.—|| The 


Vesta.—** Jupiter and Venus are the morning 
and evening stars. 
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A double ring, encompassing his sphere, 
Astounding fact ! attends his wide career. 
How awful, bat yet pleasing to behold 
Anarch of fire above his sarface roll’d ; 
While his seven moons, “ receptacles of light,” 
Must heighten still th’ already lively sight. 


Farthest of all, remote URANUS wheels, 
And through-his evolution slowly steals, 
Upwards of fourgcore tedious years he takes, 
Nor but one circle in that period makes : 

This world obscure, till late to man unknown, 
Cannot, methinks, but be a frigid zone ; 
Terrestrial mortals, on such icy land, 

W ould clay-cold spectres, hard as iron, stand. 


‘The Comet here forget we not to trace, 
That great erratic wand’rer over space ; 
Short is the time that we observe him trail, 

To the blue vault, with marv’lous length of tail; 
For “tis but seldom that the rambler deigns 
To visit where our system’s sovereign reigns ; 
~ And, when that happens, we can scarce perceive 
His form and nature, ere he takes his leave, 
Breaks from the boundary in rapid haste, 

And tow’rs unheeded in th’ empyrean waste. 


formed by GOD’s almighty 
and, 

Were roll'd in consonance at his command ; 
Were peopled by him, for we well suppose 
That haman beings on each one repose. 
Here’s scope for thought, here contemplation 


may, 
With solitude, review the gral display ; 
Philosophy exert her utmost pow’r, 

And fondly sigh to ev'ry coming hour, 

To bring discov’ries to her studious eyes, 
T’ amuse the learned, and assist the wise: 
Bot thoagh new things Philosophy can find 
Still op’ning to her ruminating mind, 

All natare’s works she never can exhaust— 
‘Invention’s f<oulties will ne'er be lost! 


TO FRIENDSHIP. 


O, TELL us, Friendship, wherefore is thy flight? 
, Stay thy wing, be not for ever gone,— 
On what far distant coast wilt thou alight? 
O say, phoenix, wherefore hast thou 
wo 


Why dost thou, hovering o’er this world of 


ours, 
At times reveal thyself to mortal eyes, 
Yet when invited to our native bow’rs, 
isdainful wing thy way to yonder skes? 


why, bird of Paradise, so. seldom sect 

Thy wary feet on this terrestrial ground? 

Why. repose thy weary pinions yet? 
no fit resting-place on earth be found? 


« Ab! child of earth, I never fly ’till when 
Thine own misdoings hurry me away ; 

I often visit the abodes of men, 
But virtue only can induce my stay. 


« Within that heart where pity is a guest, 
Where nobler passions o’er the base excel, 
There, there will I erect myself a nest, 


There, there alone, I condescend to dwell.” 
E.B. . 


Deal. 


VERSES, 


Addressed toa LADY, on her leaving the Place 
where she had been on a Visit. 


CHARLOTTE, adiea! the pleasing hours 
Of intercourse ure gone ; 

So all this fleeting life of ours, 
Its days and years pass on. 


Time, winged courser, bounds along, 
And bears our joys away; 

No mortal arm, however strong, 
Can cause the least delay. 


The present only we discern, 
The past is soon forgot, 

The future we have yet to learn, 
And wait the coming lot. 


Whate'er thy fatare lot may be, 
*T will come from God alone; 

O may his band bestow on thee 
A very happy one. 


E’en now, methinks, his love designs 
Abundant good to shed, 

For, lo! the san of promise shines 
Fair on thy youthful head. 


Bright expeoctation gilds the scene, 
‘And pictures pleasant days, 
Without a passing cloud between, 
To intercept bis rays. 


Bat joy unsullied with regret 
Ts in the land divine; 

That joy was never mortal’s yet, 
It never will be thine. 


_ Thoucanst not always be secure 
From what the world calls ill;— 
Then ever patiently endare 
Thy heavenly Father’s will. 


Ah! there’s a station in the skies, 
Where happy spirits be, 

Reserved for alt the good and wise, 
Heldin reserve for thee. 7 


There every mournful tear is dried, 
There. every sigh is still’d, 
There each desire is gratificd, 
And every wish fulfill’d. 
E.B. 
— 


PRAISE. 
THY-many favours, Lord, demand 


A willing sacrifice ; 
From every heart, from every hand, 
Let the sweet incense rise. 


And when the Church, thy chosen throng, 
Attempt the work of praise, 

Inmercy listen to their song, 
Approve the tuneful lays. 


O, how thy heav’nly arches ring ! 
There loud bosannas rise ; 

There pure celestial spirits sing 
The anthems of the skies. 

When shall I join their glorious theme, 
And chant the hymns of grace? 

When with the choirsof cberabim 
Shout the Redeemer’s praise? 

Deal. E.B. 


‘ 
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A ROBIN ADAIR, | Review.—The Analogy of Religion, 


1. 

Wuat's this vain world to me? 
Empty and drear ; 

There’s nou't I wish to see, 
Nothing to hear ; 

Vot’ries of noise and mirth, 

Take yoar short heaven on earth, 

I'l) not the phantom grasp, 

Great with despair. 


What made the assembly shine? 
Jesus was there, 

Shewing his mercy mine, 
Hearing my prayer; 

What, when the hour was o’er, 

What made me long for more? 

Ols! it was beaven’s dawn, 

Cheering its heir. 


Faithful and trae the love 
Sent froin the skies, 
Luring my heart above, 
Shewing the prize. 
Thou who lov’st me so well, 
Deign in my beart to dwell, 
Till up to thine abode, 
My spirit flies! 


ABEDNEGO. 


THE PROSPECT OF LIFE. 


On the brink of life’s drear ocean, 
Lone and tremulous I stand, 
. Whilst its waves in dire commotion, 
Thander o’er the shrinking sand ; 
And awful, at my feet their lave 
Beckons soon a wat’ry grave. 


Proad, majestic, rise on high, 

The steeps that ’scape the storm, 
Securely tow’ring to the sky, 

On all their radiant form: 
Yet nought bave they for human lot, 
To cheer, to solace, their's ‘tis not. 


Danger present every where ; 
Behind, the hyena’s yell, 

Pealing hate,as from his Jair 
He stalks, the form of hell, 


To crush each bud at hope’s blest fane, 


And light the torch of inmost pain. 


In front, the interminable deep, 
here wreck’d have many been; 
And where in silence numbers sleep, 
Nor e’er to rise are seen; 
So, like them,—'tis that I dread, 


And fear to launch thes o’er the dead. 


Riding on the reinless stream, 
And shatter’d my frail bark, 
Ill-fated gusts disturb my dream, 

And ready waits the shark, 
To wing its captive to the deep, 
And there its Pellish harvest reap. 


Nay, ’tis madness to think so; 
Unfurl’d, see, wait the sails; 

Trust but the arm that bids you go, 
And aw’d, the stubborn gales, 


Natural and Revealed, §c. By 
Joseph Butler, LE.D. with an In- 
troductory Essay the Rev. 
Daniel Wilson, A.M. Vicar of 
Islington. 8vo. pp, 513. Whitta- 
ker. London, 1824. 


Butter’s Analogy is a work too well 
known to require any analysis froma 
reviewer, and too highly valued to 
hope or fear any thing from the stric- 
tures of animadversion. It has 
stood the test of severe investigation, 
and is ‘‘ from the critic safe arrived in 
port.” Many zealous Christians tell 
us, that natural religion is a nonentity,. 
and, under an eager desire to exalt. 
revelation, they fearlessly assert, that 
God has left himself without any 
other witness in the world. Butler’s 
Analogy boldly asserts the contrary, 
and the arguments by which he sup- 
ports his positions, will stand as a 
lasting monument, when the ebullitions 
of intemperance shall be buried among 
** the wreck of things which were.” 

The essay, by Mr. Daniel Wilson, 
which is prefixed, occupies 16) pages, 
and we are happy to find, that it is 
written in a strain not unworthy of 
the important work it is intended to 
introduce. Mr. Wilson begins with a 
warm tribate of respect to the author 
of the “* Analogy,” adverts to some 
circumstances of his life, and deline- 
ates the character of his mind. From 
the author, he turns to his work, stat- 
ing the general argument which the 
Bishop pursues, marking the progres- 
sive links in his reasoning, and point- 
ing out the connexion between natural 
and revealed religion, which the vo- 
luine was written to establish. 

It is obvious, from the step which 
Mr. Wilson has taken, that he has 
examined the “‘ Analogy” with deep 
attention, and made himself fully ac- 
quainted with the arguments it con- 
tains, not only in their detached forms, 
but in their mutual combinations and 
aggregate bearings on the analogical 
resemblance. The essay is an epitome 
of the volame, without its elaborate 
details, in which Mr. Wilson follows 
Butler, and gives a microscopic view 
of his vast and energetic mind. 

That arevelation from God was 
necessary to teach man his duty, both 


Like summer clouds, shall waft you o'er, | the Analogist and the Essayist concur 
In dreams of joy,toheav'n’s blest shore. | in asserting. This important fact the 
reader may gather from the following 


Leeds. J. 
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passage, in which this union of senti- 
ment appears. . 

« Batler is decidedly of opinion that this is 
thecase, He says, ‘As there is no hint or in- 
timation in historv, that this system (of nataral 
religion) was first reasoned out; so there is 
express historical, or traditional evidence as 
ancient as history, that it was taaght first by 
revelation... He seems likewise, to hold 
strongly, that such faint traces of this origina) 
revelation as remain, aided by the fragments 
of man’s moral nature, are so inefficient, from 
the want of essential parts, from the absence 
of authority and sanction, and from the inter- 
mixture of gross errors and idolatries, as ra- 
ther to strengthen than carb, much less subdue, 
the passions and vices of mavkind. Those 
relics of trath, therefore, being thus impotent 
of themselves, and being anaccompanied by 
any assurances of pardon, or any promises of 
grace and assistance, only demonstrate, in 
every age, and in every quarter of the world, 
b the state in which they Jeave men, the in- 
d — necessity and infinite importance 
of Christianity. 

Natural religion, in subserviency to Chris- 
tianity, is of great importance. It is every 
where taken for granted in scripture, and con- 


‘firmed and strengthened by the manner in 


which truth is addressed to man. All the 
evidences of revealed religion ya to our 
moral nature, and meet precisely the faculty of 
jadging which we still possess; and would 

ve no medium of proof—and, therefore, no 
authority to convince—if this moral sense 
should be denied. Moreover, it becomes yet 
more important, in proportion as the light of 
Christianity, diffased around it, illuminates, in 
some faint degree, its grosser darkness, and 
dispels its baser corraptions and superstitions. 
In christian countries, men who reject Chris- 
tianity, insensibly repair the decayed and 
dilapidated temple of nature with the materials 
which it supplies. And it is with natural re- 
ligion, in this form, that we have chiefly to 
treat in this country. It then serves to shew 
men, that their consciences are bound, not only 
by the law of Christianity which they spurn 
aud reject, but by the law of nature, of which 
they cannot divest themselves; not only 
by the infinite benefits and stupendous dis- 
coveries of the revelation of the Gospel, to 
which they ought to bow, but by the truths 
impressed originally on the nature of man, and 
sanctioned and enlarged iu the primitive re- 
velations of the Creator to him—revelations, 
of which every glimmering ray of knowledge, 
every feeble tion of i , every re- 
maining barrier between virtue and vice, 
every impression of the responsibility of man, 
every anticipation of fature judgment, every 
relic and trace of an immortal and accountable 
spirit, are proofs and consequences. Thus 
men are reminded, that they do not escape 
from moral government by rejecting Chris- 
tianity, but fall back on a ruined and onaided 
— which leaves them just as responsi- 

le to God, the Creator and Judge, as before— 
only with the accumulated guilt of having 
spurned the only way of pardon and grace 
which the infinite mercy of God had provided 
for them.” —p. ex. to cxii. 


These quotations, which we have 


thus given, are sufficient to place the 
views of both authors in a proper 
light, and it would be well if our 
modern sceptics would examine with 
seriousness, the solid weight and ster- 
ling worth of those overwhelming ar- 
guments which are here employed in 
favour of unadulterated Christianity. 
Ata few detached expressions which 
Butler has advanced in his“ Analogy,” 
some infidel writers have occasionally 
nibbled, but his impenetrable phalanx 
not one of this host has 
dared to attack.- Messrs. Chalmers 
and Collins have, therefore, rendered 
true religion a service, by bringing 
this new edition of Butler's Analogy 
before the world. 


ReEview.—The History of the English 
General Baptists. By Adam Taylor. 
2vols, Octave. pp. 995. Maxwell. 
London. 


ALTHOUGH the volumes before us 
have been some time in circulation, it 
is only of late that they have fallen 
into our hands. Publications indeed, 
on baptism, in various forms, we daily 
perceive floating on the tide; and so 
numerous are they, that, to avoid the 
sprinklings, dippings, and immersions 
with which they threaten us, we have 
rather shunned than sought the me- 
anderings of this watery subject. 

In looking back, and tracing the 
march of opinion threugh the unen- 
lightened ages of antiquity, it is pain- 
ful to behold with what fierceness and 
bitterness of spirit the contending 
factions assailed each other. Their 
energies were wasted in the defence 
of doctrines which they admitted to be 
nonessential, and in cherishing the 
demon of discord under the banners 
of the Prince of peace. In modern 
days, controversy has been distin- 
guished by a more mild and conciliat- 
ing character, but the period has not 
yet reached our globe, when men can 
be persuaded either to think alike, or 
to live in peace with each other with- 
out it. 

In the volumes now under examina- 
tion, the author first adverts to the 
history of the Baptistsin foreign parts, 
but his remarks are brief, and merely 
introductory. His observations then 
turn to the General Baptists of Eng- 
jand ; and in tracing their progressive 
establishment in this country, his de- 
tails are both comprehensive and 
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luminous. Throughout his work we 

receive nothing of that ferocious 
spirit which we have taken an occasion 
to censure ; he has‘stated facts, with- 
out entering into the controversies to 
which they have given birth, and: much 
valuable information may be gathered 
from what’ he’ has written. It seems 
to bea work of much labour, and dili- 
gent research, the perusal of which 
we would strongly recommend to all 
who feel an interest in the vicissitudes, 
sofferings, and triumphs of this branch 
of the Christian Church. ' 

In the margins of his pages, Mr. 
Taylor bas given the authorities to 
which he has referred, many of which 
are of high respectability: So far as 
a transient perusal of these volumes 
has permitted us to judge, we think 
the account is given with much im- 
partiality; ‘without those’ disgusting 
dogmas which excite prejudice, while 
their authors intended them to make 
converts, We have charity to sup- 
pose, that every man believes the 
creed he embraces to be true, but this 
wilt not place him in the chair of infal- 
libility, nor teach him to burl his ana- 
themas upon those who view the same 
subject in a different light. A con- 
sciousness of the possibility that we 
may be wrong, is perfectly consistent 
with a conviction that we are right, 
and these persuasions constitute the 
true balance of Christian liberality. 
Of this fact, Mr, Taylor seems never 
to have lost sight, and from this source 
his work derives an additional claim 
to recommendation. 


Review:—Theodric ; a Domestic Tale, 
with other Poems. By Thomas Camp- 
bell. 8vo, 149. London, Long- 
man and Co. 1825. 

WE have long been sincere and ardent 

admirers of Mr. Campbell’s poetry. 

He was but a young’ man when the 

splendour of his reputation, as author 

of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” gleamed 
over the whole country. All men 
thought how glorious must be the 
more mature productions of a mind so 
brilliant when so young! His next 
production, after a long interval, was, 
we believe, * Gertrude of Wyoming.” 

It contained a vast deal of smooth, 

pretty, elegant language; but little of 

the frre and eloquence of the former. 

Afterwards came the charming, brilli- 

ant moreeaux, ‘“O‘Connor’s Child,” 

78.—VOL. VII. 


“* Hohenlinden,” ‘‘ The Mariners of 
England,” &c. 

But it is not always the casc- that 
the latter works of a poct are his best. 
It is possible that the lustre of renown 
may enervate his mind and benumb his 
pen. The source of his inspirations 
may be frozen or dried up. The flame 
of genius may be dimmed by sorrow, 
sickness, or any other contingency ; ‘it 
may be totally quenched. The latter 
we will not affirm of Mr, Campbell. 
The embers are still ruddy, bright, 
flickering ; but the great and shining 
body of flame has disappeared. “Per- 
haps there is a want of fael, or proper 
attention has not been paid. 

We, and most men, had allotted to 
this poeta lofty station on the pillar 
of fame. His head was in thé clouds. 
Alas, bow.are the mighty fallen! The 
higher a man rises, of course, the 
lower he must sink, when he descends ; 
and no soonerhad Mr. T. Campbell 
sent.“ Theodric” into the world, than 
he toppled down headlong. 

It requires a combination of ex- 
cellence, which very few possess, to 
invest common domestic scenes with 
poetical importance. Mr. Words- 
worth here greatly excels all his con- 
temporaries. He possesses a certain 
magic art of gifting the tamest, tritest, 
most insignificant incidents of every+ 
day life, with a strong, an irresistible 
claim to the finest sympathies of ‘hu- 
man nature. He is a matchless pain> 
ter; he lays on his colours with ex- 
quisite skill; he clothes the ‘most 
unlikely objects with glowing beauty 
and elegance. Heis a master-musi- 
cian ; he suddenly wakes a deep and 
thrilling chord in the ‘breast, which 
heretofore lay unnoted. When he at- 
tempts the reverse, in our very humble 
opinion he comparatively fails. 

‘Now, Mr. C bell, although he 
partakes considerably of the character 
of his ‘great contemporary, possesses 
his distinguishing excellence. in a 
limited degree. His mind is less rich 
and fertile. He cannot strike into bold 
and rich scenery of himself. Hemust 
be guided. Noman can better follow 
up ahint. His eye-sight is very keen, 
(to use a somewhat common meta- 
phor,) when assisted with an excellent 
pair of spectacles. Conduct Mr. 
Campbell to the gate of a flower gar- 
den, shew him in,—take him: round 
the walks,—point out the particular 
beds of choice flowers,—expatiate on 
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their beauties, and no one shall ‘cull 
you out a prettier and more tasty bou- 
quet. 

Leave him to wander ia a wild and 
gloomily romantic country, where are 
awfal forests, mighty mountains, and 
thundering cascades, with a stern 
ruin frowning in the distance, and he 
shall but half comprehend it. He will 
be bewildered. We cannot help as- 
similating to him the fancy, that his 
mind is cut into angles, triangles, 
quadrangles, parallelograms, &c. with 
mathematical exactness, even although 
he be a poet, and one of very repect- 
able pretensions. 

Notwithstanding all this, he has oc- 
casional glimpses of bold, brilliant, 
and magnificent imaginings. Who 
can, for a moment, ever forget the 
magic of this single line ?— 

«* Whenthered eye of battle is shut in despair.” 

He:has evidently reaped incalcula- 
bleadvantage from a perusal of Shak- 
speare, Milton, Dryden, and Pope. He 
has studied intensely their delinea- 
tions of character, and studied them 
with success. His mind is overstocked 
with their boisterous war-scenes. He 
will hit off an improvement of a rude 
but noble figure to admiration. 

' But with regard to “ Theodric,” 
however, let the reader jadge for him- 
self, since it is fitting that we should 
give an epitome of the poem. 

It opens with the clever description 
of a mountainous scene in Switzer- 
land, where the lakes below look like 
“molten gold.” The author and his 
companion, a very communicative 
old fellow it seems, walk to a rustic 
charch-yard, a most pleasant, simple 
place, where the guide points out a 
plain white marble tomb, of one 
“Julia,” a young damsel, who, as 
usual, “died of unrequited love.” 
Her father is the lord of a castle, at 
some small distance, and had two 
children,—this daughter Julia, and 
a son, Udolph,”——a gallant young 
officer, who “‘ bore an Austrian banner 
on the Rhine,” during the war of the 
French revolution. 

Now, it so comes to pass, that his 
commander, Theodric, had saved 
the life of Udolph on the field of 
battle ; and concerning him, are writ- 
ten home, by the young soldier, the 
most glowing accounts of his worth 
and bravery. His sister Julia, a 
poor weak girl, romantically falls in 

ve with the edwrov, as it were, 


of Theodric, contained in her bro- 
ther’s representations. When he re- 
turns home, he completes her passion, 
by presenting ber with a miniature 
portrait of his commander; but how, 
or why, he came by it, we do not 
know. As soon as she sees the beauty 
of this pictorial resemblance, she is 
discontented with mere love for the 
shadow, but covets the person also, 
of this paragon of manly excellence. 

Theodric, having first promised 
a visit to the family, goes over to Eng- 
land, where he is betrothed to ‘‘ Con- 
stance,” a lady of vast amiability and 
accomplishments. From thence, how- 
ever, he soon retreads his steps to 
Switzerland, and visits the family of 
his young friend Udolph. Here he 
discovers the passion of our love- 
stricken nymph, and rebukes it “ firm- 
ly.” He then pays a second visit to 
England, where he is married to Con- 
stance, whose relatives, turning out 
to be vexatious folk, render his life 
miserable. 

War breaks out again in his native 
country ; and while he is meditating a 
journey thither, he is startled, as well 
he may, by the sudden appearance of 
Udolph, who acquaints him that his 
sister Julia, after a long and unsuc- 
cessful struggle with her fatal passion, 
has sunk under it, and only requests 
an interview with him before she dies; 
for what purpose is clean past our 
comprehension. 

Constance urges bis compliance ; 
and away marches our soldier to see 
this silly lady.— ; 

sadly si 
And then 
He arrives in the midst of a wintry 
tempest; the wind mingled with— 
“ The greedy wolf’s long how!},” 
sounds like, 
** Spirits wailing in their shrowds.”* 


The mountain nymph has no sooner 
given up the ghost, and left Theodric 
filled with bitter ruminations, than he 
is appalled with the news of Con- 
stance’s ‘“‘dangerous illness.” He 
hurries back, the third time, to Eng- 
land, and finds her dead ;—‘“‘in her 
cold damp grave,” &c. her fate hav- 
ing been, as is shrewdly guessed, oc- 
casioned by the shameful usage of her 
family. She has left a most piteous, 
dolorous letter for Theodric ; with the 


_* How can spirits be said to have shrouds ? 
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effect of which, on his mind, the poem 
concludes. 

Such is an account of this meagre, 
improbable fiction. In prose it would 
be bad enough; but in poetry. it is 
still worse. The details are dry, stiff, 
and common-place. The language is 
cold, and occasionally incorrect; the 
descriptions are often turgid and bom- 
bast, but more frequently weak and 
insipid. In support of these charges, 
we had prepared several examples, 
but our limits forbid their insertion. 

The smaller poems are far superior 
to “‘ Theodric ;” an ode to the “‘ Rain- 
bow” is the best. We will conclude 
with giving a few very fine verses. 

“Triamphal arch, that fill’st the sky 

ask no 
To tell art thou 


Still seen as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given, 

For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth aod heaven! 


« Can all that optics teach, unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow ?” 


‘We think the last verse cannot 
soon be forgotten : 
« For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heav’n still rebuilds thy span; 
Nor lets the type grow pale with 
Which first spoke 


Review.—Tremaine ; or, the Man of 
Refinement. Three Vols. 
Printed for Mary Colburn, New 
Burlington-street, 1825. 


Tuls is a fine philosophical tale. It 
will go down to posterity, and be ad- 
mired as the companion and equal of 
Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling. Report 
announced it as the production of the 
Right Hon. Richard Ryder ; but that 
gentleman, it seems, has publicly and 
unequivocally disavowed it. Who- 
ever wrote it has done himself honour, 
which he need not be desirous of 
shrouding beneath the veil of anony- 
mous publication. We cannot exactly 
call him a man of great genius; bat 
he is certainly a highly talented one, 
and has improved himself greatly by 
acute observations on men and man- 
ners. If this really be a first produc- 
tion, we auger very favourably of his 
future performances. “Let us attempt 
to give a slight analysis of the story. 


Mr. Tremaine is a younger branch 
of a high English family, who finds 
himself, just in the first opening bloom 
of ma , unexpectedly in the pos- 
session of a large and splendid for- 
tune. He is a man of genius; refined 
and polished by education, yet with 
the end in view, ofan active life. But 
being thus’ placed above all necessity 
of pursuing his studies, he secks to 
find relief in the scenes of fashionable 
dissipation. He becomes a member 
of parliament. He is too delicate and 
sensitive to endure the shock of colli- 
sion with the great world, and flies, to 
court the otium cum dignitate, in one of 
his most secluded country mansions, 
at the age of eight and thirty,— hand- 
some in person, graceful in matiners, 
and accomplished in mind,—to pursae 
philosophical studies for their own 
sakes. In fact, he is diligently striv- 
ing to drive away the fiend ennui. | It 
will not do. His efforts are constrain- 
ed—unsuccessful.. He has no settled 
object in view. He flies from his 
magnificent palace at Belmont, to.a 
great, solemn, old hall, the seat of his 
ancestors, embosomed among still and 
hoary groves of ancient oaks, in York- 
shire. Here he meets with Dr. Evelyn, 
the rector, a forgotten friend of: his 
youth, and his lovely daughter Geor- 
gina. He loves ber. He seeks 
her hand; but Dr. Evelyn tells him 
that his sceptical principles form ‘an 
insurmountable obstacle. He solicits 
an interview with Georgina; it is 
granted : and thus is concluded yolame 
the second. We shall present. our 
readers with the commencement of 
this most interesting interview. 


“Never were two people, who loved, or 
rather did not love one another, so disconcert- 
ed at being left together, as Tremaine and 


‘* Her father’s quitting the room, seemed to 
plunge her into a difficulty from which she 
could only be relieved by quitting it too ; and 
this perbaps she would actually have done, 
had not Tremaine gathered courage to seat 
himself close by her ; and seizing her band 
with that one of his which was free, began the 
conversation he had so long meditated. 

««* My dearest Georgina,’ said he, ‘ saffer 
me so to call you, even though it be for the 
last time. Would to God I might add to it, 
mine own Georgina!’ . 

“« Georgina left her passive hand in his. 

“¢ Your excellent father has, I believe, re- 
lated to you the conversation I had with him 
in that eventful morning of yesterday.’ 

«It was indeed eventfal,’ said Georgina, 
looking at his wounded band, ‘ and you must 
have thought me shamefally ungrateful not 
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yet to have inquired after the hand that so 
saved me.’ 

«Alas answered Tremaine, ‘ I thought 
riot of that when I called the morning eventfal ; 
I was more selfish. I referred to what was of 
far more consequence than this trifling accident. 
alluded to my heart’s bees ke, 


The conversation, of which we had 
intended larger extracts, but find our- 
selves pressed for space, proceeds in 
an interesting manner, in which the 
character of the beautiful, blooming, 
hesitating Georgina, is finely, skilfully 
developed. 

Tremaine is in despair at the firm 
and steady refusal of Georgina, and 
flies off to France. There, after a con- 
siderably long residence, he suddenly 
encounters her and Dr. E. The last 
volume is taken up with several deeply 
interesting conversations on the Chris- 
tian religion, in which the latter is set 
forth and defended in a most eloquent 
and masterly manner. He is con- 
vinced of his error, converted to the 
truth, and receives his reward—the 
hand of Georgina. 

. We do not pretend to say that there 
are no faults in these volumes; but 
such as they are, they are eclipsed by 
their beauties. The language is easy 
ahd flowing, but sometimes too trite, 
familiar, and barbarously colloquial ; 
and many instances of grammatical 
errors have caught our eye. We have, 
however, reaped mingled pleasure and 
from a perusal of this work ; and 
shall look forward earnestly to the 
second public appearance of the au- 
thor. But, verb. sapienti,—let him de- 
spise the quackery of anonymous 
publication; let him, in propria per- 
sona, stand forth and claim, in the eyes 
of all men, the laurels which he has so 
ell earned, and not cower down in 
ignominions self-imposed secrecy, 
shunning the fair and even light of 
mid-day, as though he had done some- 
thing whereof to be ashamed. Itis a 
trick sadly contagious in our days,— 
ts we hope to see its speedy declina- 


Review.— Poems by William 
wih an Essay 

‘ames Montgomery, 8vo. 

564. Whittaker.” ‘Londen. 1924" 


THE public’ have long since passed 
upon the writings of Cowper, a judg- 
ment, from which there can be rio ap- 
péal. Happily, a new opinion, re- 


specting the character of his poetry, is 
no more wanted than it is attainable. 

Mr. Montgomery, in the essay which 
is prefixed to this edition, adverts to 
the peculiar. characteristics of Mr. 
Cowper’s muse, To-do this, few per- 
sons are more competent than the 
author of ‘The World before the 
Flood,’ aud no one is more likely to 
award justice to the poet’s reputation. 
In this essay, the compositions of the 
bard pass under his review in regu- 
lar succession, as they are generally 
printed in his works; and during their 
passage, he points out defects when 
they appear, and calls the attention 
of the reader to participate in his ec- 
stasies, while gazing on the inimitable 
beauties which he places full in view. 
As admirers of Cowper, at first we 
regretted that any blemishes should be 
brought to light, and were half inclined 
to suspect the essayist of severity; but 
on an impartial examination, we admit 
the justice of his remarks, though we 
make the acknowledgment. with a re- 
luctant submission. On the excellen- 
cies of the poet, Mr. Montgomery, on 
the contrary, does not hesitate to 
dwell with complacent satisfaction, 
and we follow him with rapture into 
those bowers where immortal ama- 
ranth, celestial perfumes, and ambro- 
sial fruit, vie with each other to regale 
our senses, and eharm our souls. 

It must not, however, be dissempbled, 
that, although the delineations are 
just, they are exhibited on a very con- 
tracted scale, innumerable beauties 
remaining unnoticed, which poets of 
no ordinary reputation would be proud 
toown. On these, the essayist was 
forbidden to expatiate, by the limits 
assigned to his introduction. On the 
whole, we are so highly pleased with 
what he has written, as to regret that 
his essay is not more extended. 


Review.—Works of the Rev. John 
Maclaurin, late one of the Ministers 
Glasgow ;, with an Entroductory 
ssay, iy the Rev. John Brown, 
Edinburg 8vo. P; 635. Whit- 

taker.. London, 18 
Mr, Maclaurin was a celebrated di- 
vine of the last century, and his works 
are well known in. the theological 
world. They have passed through 
several editions, and hold a conspicu- 
ous rank. in the libraries. of those 
ministers who are generally denomi- 
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nated evangelical. In the volume 
before us, his essays and sermons are 
combined ; to these a biographical 
sketch of bis life is prefixed ; and this 
is preceded by an introductory essay 
by the Rev. John Brown, occupying 
about thirty pages. In this essay we 
discover nothing remarkable. It un- 
doubtedly has an immediate bearing 
on the subjects to which the author 
refers, but we do not perceive that 
Maclaurin has been laid under any 
peculiar obligations to the writer. 
The design of Chalmers and Collins, 
of Glasgow, for whom this work is 
printed, seems to be, to publish a 
series of the works of select Christian 
authors, with introductory essays by 
some modern writer of known cele- 
brity. Many volumes, appearing in 
this character, we have already had 
occasions to notice, and no person 
acquainted with the writings of Mac- 
laurin, can doubt that they are entitled 
to the honourable place io this vala- 
able collection, which they now oc- 
cupy. 
Review.—An pirate the Dealings 
of God with several Eminent Chris- 
tians, in their Conversion and Suffer- 
‘ings. By Samuel James, M. A. 
oes pp. 170. Westley. London. 
824. 


Or the volume before us, thisis the 
ninth edition. It contains an account 
of the trials and sufferings of the Rev. 
Thomas Mountain, Mr. Lawrence 
Spooner, Mrs. Rebecca Combe, Mrs. 
Gertrude Clarkson, Mrs, Mary Church- 
man, Mrs. Agnes Beaumont, and the 
Rev. Samuel James, the author. 

It was the lot of these exemplary 
Christians. to fall on evil. days, when 
the demon of infallibility, in the days 
of queen Mary, lighted up the torch of 
persecution in Smithfield, and deluged 
the land with blood. The artless nar- 
ratives delineate the spirit'of the 
times, and tell. us;by contrasting with 
the ecclesiastical tyranny of our pre- 
decessors, the mild and tolerant go- 
vernment under whith we live, how 
highly we ought to vabue the blessings 
we enjoy. 

.. Independently. of this.consideration, 
the memorials are inthemselves high- 
ly interesting; awful confhiet 
between truth and: power which they 


exhibit. Inthe various: and diversi- 
fied incidents recorded, we perceive 


the superintending providence of God 
displayed in a conspicuous manner, 
supporting his pious followers in the 
midst of encircling dangers, and ia the 
most unexpected manner working .a 
way for their escape. This work 
seems to be but little known amongst 
modern readers, but it is well worthy 
of being preserved, and merits the 
numerous editions through which it 
has passed. 


Review.—The Evangelical Rambler. 
Vol. II. estley. London. 
1824, 


THE first volume bearing this name, 
passed under our review some months 
since, and the second now. presents 
itself for inspection. It consists of 
tracts, which, after having been pub- 
lished in a detached manner, are now 
combined together, and offered to the 
public in the form of a volume, The 
articles which compose it are highly 
miscellaneous, partaking the character 
of dialogues, narratives, discussions, 
mental conflicts, historical incidents, 
and biographical sketehes. The de- 
sign is to entertain andinstruct youth, 
and for this it is admirably adapted. 
The tales and events are well selected, 
and many of them can hardly fail to 
make a deep and lasting impression on 
the youthful mind, The type is small 
but clear, and the pages are without 
an exuberance of margin. The paper 
is rather coarse and thin, but the price 
is moderate. the Evangelical - 
bler is not exactly what the title im- 
ports, it is free. from reprebension, 
nor have we found a sentence which 
delicacy could hesitate to peruse. 


Review.—The Ocean spiritually Re- 
viewed, §c. with Anecdotes and Re- 
flections. By the author of the Retro- 

ect, §c. 12mo. pp. 22. Nisbet, 
erner’s-street, London. 1824. 
Ir cannot be denied, that in this 
volume, among a variety of useful re- 
flections, there is a considerable por- 
tion of religious fener. This indeed 
seems to be indicated by the title; and 
the contents, as well as name of each 
chapter, fully confirm the anticipation. 

The author, it appears; spent some of 

his time on the. watery, clement, and 

was an eye witness of, several scenes 
that he describes, particolarly the bat- 
tle of Trafalgar, in which he was ¢n- 
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gaged. This may, in some measure, 
account for the choice he has made in 
the selection of subjects, the quaint- 
ness of which is calculated to excite 
attention. 

The reader must not, however, sup- 


pose that the history of the “ little | P 


boat,” of the “fleet sailing out of 
port,” of the “press-gang,” the ** con- 
voy at sea,” of the “good commodore,” 
&c. is given in any lengthened details, 
and finally closed with a few reflec- 
tions. The reflections, on the con- 
trary, form the bulk of the book, while 
the preceding and similar names only 
serve as pegs on which they are sus- 
pended. Onthe backwardness of our 
victorious countrymen to make a pub- 
lic acknowledgment of the hand of 
God in our naval triumphs, the author 
makes some pointed but just remarks; 
and to this omission he, in no small 
degree, attributes our loss of the 
prizes, that, at the battle of Trafalgar, 
were-taken by British valour. 

The reflections contain nothing re- 
markable; they naturally arise from 
the shape which the historical circum- 
stances are taught to assume, without 
displaying any depth of thought or 
bright emanations of intellect. The 
work, however, has passed through 
three editions, and will, no doubt, 
still continue to find readers. 


Review.—Letters to Young Ladies on 
their Entranee intothe World, io which 
are added Shetches from Real Life. 
By Mrs. Lanfear. 12mo. pp. 254. 
Robins and Co. Ivy-lane, London, 
1824. 

Tuis volume contains much friendly 

and wholesome advice; and if those 

young ladies for whose perusal it 
seems chiefly designed, were to re- 
duce its admonitions to practice, they 
would experience the advantage when 
engaged in the active concerns of life. 

The following paragraph will prove 

that the fair writer has not been an 

idle observer of the human character. 

“Female education, more particularly the 
ornamental part of it, being more attended to 
in these days of laxurious refinement than it 
was in the last century, young ladies, on leav- 
ing the expensive and fashionable boarding- 

school, where they have been placed for im- 

provement by their fond (though not always 

right-judging ) parents, are someti isposed 
to undervalue and think lightly of the less 
splendid, thoagh more solid and useful, ac- 
quirements of their mothers, Boarding-school 


irls, more particularly those who, when at 
e, have been pet ed by flattery, are apt 
to be undaly vain of their school learning, and 
frequently fancy themselves superior to those 
who are not only older, but better informed on 
every subject of importance, than themselves : 
this error, originating in the ignorance 
resamption of youth, is unfavourable to futare 
Improvement.”’—p. 26. 

In a subsequent page, Mrs. Lan- 
fear makes the following judicious re- 
mark. 

** Young persons, while in health, should 
not accustom themselves to much attendance, 
or require servants to do for them any thing 
which they are able to, or can with propriety, 
do for themselves: to be waited on and dressed 
by others, should, by the young, be considered 
as the a or rather as the misfortune, of 
the sickly, the infirm, and the aged.” 

It is much to be lamented, that more 
attention is paid to the ornamental 
than the aseful branches of educa- 
tion. Hence, while multitudes of our 
young ladies return from school with 
an external polish,—if not deficient in 
sterling principle, they are destitute of 
almost every qualification for dis- 
charging the duties of mistress, wife, 
and mother. 

The principles laid down by Mrs. 
Lanfear, in the former part of her vo- 
lume, she exemplifies, in the latter, by 
sketches from real life. These appear 
in the character of ‘ Louisa the In- 
dulged ;” ‘ Harriot the Active ;” 
Myra the Unstable ;” “Cecilia the 
Discreet,” and “ Polidore and Cle- 
anthe the Selfish.” In the delineations 
many rocks are pointed out on which 
human happiness has been wrecked ; 
and those readers will find this book 
most profitable, who readily take 
warning by the examples before them. 


SOLITARY HOURS. 


No. I.—On the Evils arising from at- 
tending Public Exhibitions ae Re- 
presentations, 

“ Have angels sino’d, and shall notman beware? 

How shall a son of earth decline the snare ? 

Not folded arms, and slackness of the mind, 

Can promise for the safety of mankind ; 

This is the seat of combat, not of rest, 

Man’s is laborious happiness at best. 

On this side death, iis dangers never cease ; 

His joys are joys of conquest, not of peace.” 

Dr. Youne. 

NumeExovs, diversified, and powerful 

are the temptations to sin, with which 

man is continually beset, while on his 
pilgrimage through this lower world. | 

At every step he is invited by their 

false, but fascinating charms, to deviate 
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from the path of rectitude, and to in- 
dulge in the enjoyment of those sinful 
pleasures which are presented to his 
embraces, All his senses are succes- 
sively assailed by the alluring aspects 
they assume ; and he who would ef- 
fectually resist their influence, will 
find it absolutely necessary to have 
some better means of defence than the 
small portion of virtue which is in- 
herent in human nature. 

It is a question well worthy the 
serious consideration of the moralist, 
whether many of those amusements, 
which are apparently innocent, are not 
productive of more evil consequences 
than those which are usually consider- 
ed of a more criminal character. The 
writer conceives, that, to the virtuous 
man atleast, they are frequently at- 
tended with more pernicious results ; 
and he adopts this opinion from an 
assurance, that where the criminality 
of indulging in certain pleasures and 
amusements is of a glaring nature, his 
religion will constrain him to stand 
aloof, while, in those cases where they 
have all the appearance of innocence, 
by entertaining no suspicion, he is 


. often entangled in the snare, 


Of the latter description, are many 
of those exhibitions and representa- 
tions which so extensively infest our 
populous towns, and gain the atten- 
tion not only of the rising generation, 
but even of many who are more ad- 
vanced in years. The expressions 
uttered, and the scenes displayed, on 

many of these occasions, not only of- 
fend the ears and wound the feelings 
of every, modest individual, but they 
have a most powerful tendency to 
delude the imagination —to influence 
the passions—and to corrupt the 
morals cf such as attend them. The 
loss of time—the discomposing our 
minds for more laudable and_profit- 
able employments,—and the bad com- 

any into which we are sure to get 
introduced, must also be placed among 
the evils arising from these haunts of 
dissipation. 

“Time,” says a celebrated Italian 
philosopher, “is my estate.” . “An 
estate indeed,” adds an English author, 
“‘ which, if well improved, will tara 
out to be a very profitable one.” It is 
given by our bountiful, Creator, for 
the greatest and noblest of purposes ; 
namely, for preparing us for his ser- 
vice and glory on earth, and for the 
full enjoyment of him in heaven. It 


oer 


is a precious talent, the ous improve- 
ment of which be will assuredly re- 
quire at our hands. On the manner 
in which we spend our precious hours 
depends our everlasting happiness or 
eternal misery. There are many who 
think lightly of the invaluable bless- 
ing, of time while they enjoy health 
and streagth, and hence they set their 
invention on the rack to devise the 
most-effectual methods to ‘lash the 
lingering moments into speed.” But, 
although they do not appreciate its 
value now, the moment.is. fast ap- 
proaching when they will; and then, 
like the wretched Altamont, in a dying 
hour they will exclaim, “Oh! fora 
month !—a week !—a single day!” 
The important period is rapidly ad- 
vancing, when every individual-must 
-be extended on a bed of death—when 
all terrestrial objects and enjoyments 
shall rapidly recece and totally dis- 
appear—and when the hitherto unseen, 
bat all-important realities of an eter- 
nal world shall suddenly burst, .en 
our astonished minds. In that awful 
moment, replete with such truly mo- 
mentous events, who ean look -baek 
with satisfaction and approbation on 
those hours which have been idly and 
criminally wasted in attending public 
exhibitions and representations?» Te 
form a proper estimate of the waste of 
time, ‘‘ ask death-beds?—they can 
tell.” 
The discomposing our minds for 
more laudable and profitable employ- 
ments, is another evil resulting from 
the same source. There are certain 
duties to be performed, and various 
exercises of a mental nature in which 
we are to engage, if we would pay 
any respect to the just requisitions of 
the divine Being. Among these, medi- 
tation, self-examination, reading the 
word of God, and approaching: the 
throne of grace in the exercise of 
private prayer, have claims that are 
imperious, Now, if our. exclusive aim 
in these solemn exercises be the glory 
of God, and the profit of our own souls, 
it is necessary that we compose our 
minds, and call in. our. wandering 
thoughts. But I appeal to all who 
have attended on public exhibitions 
and representations, whether you have 
not, subsequently to your departure 
from them, felt your minds much con- 
fused, and unfitted for the proper and 
aceeptable performance of such seri- 
ous services ? 
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The man who makes it his daily 

ractice to approach, on his bended 

nees, the throne of his. Creator, for 
the purpose of pouring out before him 
the acknowledgments of-a grateful, 
and the supplications of a needy heart, 
must truly, after visiting those scenes 
of profligacy, feel his mind very much 
discomposed, and unfitted for engaging 
aright in an exercise so solemn and 
impressive. And surely that indivi- 
dual cannot be acting in consistency 
with the character of a Christian, who 
would, by purchasing afew moments’ 
gratification of his senses, expose him- 
self to the hazard of solemnly insult- 
ing his Maker, and injuring his own 
best interests. 

Another evil resulting from our at- 
tendance on these places of public 
resort, is, the bad company into which 
we are thereby sure to be introduced. 
** Evil communications corrupt good 
manners.” In confirmation of this 
trath, we need only refer to the con- 
duct dnd confessions of multitudes. 
How many do we every day behold 
sunk to the lowest depths of degrada- 
tion and misery, whose misfortunes 
are to be exelusively attributed to 
their unhappy association with bad 
company! How many are there with- 
in the sphere of our acquaintance, 
whom -we once saw walking in the 
paths of duty and virtue, reflecting 
honour on themselves and on all their 
felations ; who, from the very moment 
they began to associate with bad com- 
panions; deviated from the ways of 
tectitude, and fellinto the commission 
of crimes which have not only involved 
themselves in present sin and dis- 
grace, but have likewise endangered 
the eternal interests of their immortal 

jirits!' Those of my readers who 
have obtained but the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the history of human 
nature, must have observed, that much 
of that sin and misery which are so 
prevalent in the world, owe their ori- 
gin, in’a great measure at least, to the 
pernicious counsel and evil example 
ef bad companions. Let us follow 
some unhappy being from his gloomy 
dungeon to the scaffold, on which he 
is about to forfeit his life to the injured 
and vsplated laws of his country, and 
ask him, what is it that has brought 
him hither 7—Sure I am, that, if in the 
throes and emotions of his troubled 
soul, he can find utterance, he. will 
readily attribute it to his unfortunate 


connexion with bad company. It is 
an unhappy association with bad com- 

any, that crowds our prisons with 
such vast numbers of wretched crea- 
tures — that peoples the regions of 
New South Wales—that launches so 
many from the gibbet into eternity— 
and that fits them for the regions of 
everlasting despair. 

It will be quite unnecessary to 
prove at large, that multitudes who 
visit those places of amusement, of 
which we have been speaking, merit, 
by their character and conduct, the 
appellation of bad companions. The 
fact is too notorious to admit of dis- 
putation. Duty and wisdom, there- 
fore, direct us not to indulge our pro- 
pensities for witnessing those fascinat- 
ing delusions which are so numerous 
in every populous town. 

There are some who place so great 
reliance on the strength of their vir- 
tue, as to consider themselves proof 
against the power of dangerous pre- 
cept or bad example. To such I 
would address myself in the language 
of inspiration, and say, ‘‘ Let him who 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.’’ The man who places so much 
dependence on his own strength, as to 
rush into temptation, anticipating no 
dangerous consequences from his pre- 
sumptuous conduct, must surely have 
forgotten the precept of the apostle, 
who enjoins us, ‘‘to shun the very ap- 
pearance of evil.” He must also 
entertain very erroneous sentiments 
regarding the force of temptation and 
the frailty of human nature. 

Among other instances of a similar 
kind, which might be. adduced from 
sacred writ, illustrative of the danger 
arising from associating with bad 
companions, the unhappy case of the 
apostle Peter should not be omitted. 
His confidence was so great in his own 
strength, and he calculated: so much 
on the warmth of his attachment to 
his Lord, that he dreaded ‘no evil con- 
sequences from bad company. He 
unadvisedly made the experiment; 
and the consequence was, he denied 
his Lord and Master; and that too 
under the aggravated circumstance of 
doing it with oaths and with cursings. 

I-do not mean to insinuate, that real 
Christians are never to mingle in the 
company of those whose conversation 
and conduct render them worthy the 
designation of bad acquaintances. 
Such a thing, in the present state of 
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society, is absolutely impossible. The 
intercourse which the followers of 
Jesus must frequently have with such 
persons, renders it unavoidably neces- 
sary that they should océasionally 
associate with them. But would 
earnestly admonish every individual 
who values his own peace and reputa- 
tion, to associate with them as seldom 
as possible ; and never voluntarily to 
mingle in their company, except in 
such cases as they can reasonably 
expect the approbation of their own 
consciences, and the sanction of the 
word of God. 

I wish it, however, to be distinctly 
understood, that the above remarks 
are by no means intended to apply to 
every exhibition or representation 
which is presented to the attention 
of the public; though they are but 
too applicable to the general mass. 
The man, therefore, whe would dis- 
tinguish between such as are innocent 
and such as are criminal, would do 
well to consult the dictates. of the 
Bible, and the suggestions of his own 
conscience. By such a procedure, he 
may avoid the ways of sin and misery, 
and be found persevering in the path 
of duty, under the guidance of that 
Wisdom, “whose ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all whose paths are 


peace.” .G. 
Elgin, October 20th, 1824. 
ANNIVERSARIES OF BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTIONS. 


Tue benevolent institutions establish- 
ed in the British metropolis are so 
numerous, that even to give a list of 
their names, would more than fill a 
page; and to enter into a delineation 
of their objects and designs, would far 
surpass the limits of our number. 
The hand of compassion is extended 
to distress and necessity, in almost all 
the forms they can assume; and the 
sums expended annually in adminis- 
tering relief and meeting exigencies, 
must appear incredible to foreigners, 
with whom benevolence is only a tran- 
sient guest. The month of May has 
uniformly been selected as the season 
for their anniversaries, on which ac- 
count multitudes of strangers resort 
to London from all parts of the king- 
dom, to enjoy these religious festivals, 
and to learn, from the reports that are 
read, and the speeches that are deli- 
78.—VOL. VII. 


vered, the varied and happy effects 
which have resulted from their former 
liberality. 

Never were the anniversaries of 
these institutions more numerously 
and respectably attended than they 
have been during the present year ; 
and since their novelty has ceased to 
allure, we are warranted in concluding, 
that better motives have been called 
into operation. This pleasing fact 
receives a further confirmation from 
the increased amount of subscriptions, 
by which these benevolent associa- 
tions have been supported, In some 
few, indeed, a partial diminution has 
been experienced, through the opera- 
tion of local causes; but when onan 
extended scale we survey the aggre- 
gate of contributions, the augmenta- 
tion appears almost unprecedented. 
This has been particularly the case 
with such as we have had an oppor- 
tunity of attending, and so far as re- 
port has furnished information, most 
of those which we have not. visited 
are distinguished by the same pleasing 
characteristics. 

It is highly gratifying on these pab- 
lic occasions to behold all ranks-in 
society mingling together, and uniting 
their exertions promote the inter+ 
ests. of one commoncause. We have 
noticed, with unfeigned pleasure, the 
various. orders of illustrious indivi+ 
duals, from royalty down. through all 
the gradations of nobility, meeting to- 
gether on the same platform, and as- 
sociating with the country ‘squire and 
the untitled gentleman. We have 
seen, on these occasions, the mitred 
prelate sitting by the side of the bene- 
ficed and unbeneficed clergyman,-sar+ 
rounded by various grades of dissen- 
ters, and all animated with ene com- 
mon glow of » compassionate «and 
amiable feeling. For these delightful 
scenes we are indebted to the benign 
principles of Christianity, which could 
alone give this vigour to the generous 
impulses ofthe heart. Distinct views 
of its sublime doctrines have produced 
variations in opinion, without, in these 
respects, adulterating its spirit, the 
emanations of which, under sach un- 
promising aspects, derive an additional 
lustre from the fact. 

The reports which we have heard 
read, have in general been full, clear, 
and explicit, though in some instances 
extended to-an immioderate length. 
This, for many. years, has been a sub- 
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ject of complaint, but no remedy has 
been applied. Many intimations of 
amendment have been given, but pro- 
mise is still indebted to expectation. 

We are not aware that the speeches 
at these anniversaries have been par- 
ticularly remarkable either for bril- 
liancy of expression or energy of 
thought; but it has been observed by 
many, that they have been distinguish- 
ed by a degree of solemnity which 
some former anniversarics have want- 
ed, without retaining those peculiar 
modes of levity which former occa- 
sions might have spared without sus- 
taining any injury. To the paucity 
of brilliant expressions, and energy of 
thought, the speeches of the present 
season have, however, presented se- 
veral striking exceptions, and it would 
be easy to name some distinguished 
individuals, but the selection would 
appear invidious to others, who are 
not deserving even this indirect omis- 
sion. 

From the school-reports it appears, 
that the improved systems of educa- 
tion are rapidly extending over a con- 
siderable portion of the earth, and 
their happy effects are experienced 
wherever their influence is felt. The 
Bible continues to be circulated al- 
most from the equator to the poles ; 
and, stretching into eastern and west- 
ern longitudes, the sacred volumes 


. hail each other at the antipodes of 


Great Britain. In many foreign sta- 
tions, Christian missionaries have in- 
creased in number, and in several 
places their labours have been crown- 
ed with great success; but in others 
they have encountered opposition and 
met with repulses. 

At home, our charitable establish- 
ments are liberally supported, nor 
have we heard of any languishing 
through the want of pecuniary aid, 
though several have been unable to 
extend their energies, through the ex- 
hausted state of their funds. The 
benevolent spirit that gave these in- 
stitutions birth, still retains its pris- 
tine vigour, and liberality seems to 
keep pace with the increasing pros- 
perity of the country. Thus far the 
blessing of God has accompanied the 
éndeavours of his servants to spread 
his cause; and in the combined co- 
operation of these benevolent energies, 
we behold a presage of that happy 
period, when the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the kingdoms of 


our Lord, and of his Christ, and he 
shall reign for ever and ever. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE FROM THE 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, 
Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—Having been favoured with the 
perusal of a letter, dated Nov. 9, 1824, 
lately received from one of the Depu- 
tation sent out to the South Sea Is- 
lands by the London Missionary Socie- 
ty, I beg to hand you the following 
extract. —Your’s, &c. 
A Constant Reaper. 


‘“* WE left the South Sea Islands on the 
17th of May last, in a very small ves- 
sel, and at the most unfavourable sea- 
son of the year, being the winter of 
these regions, when the seas are al- 
ways rough and the winds generally 
unfavourable ; but as this was the only 
vessel which offered, and as the Lord 
had graciously performed all the work 
for us which we came to do, we cheer- 
fully committed ourselves, in this 
pigmy schooner, to the divine provi- 
dence, taking with us a missionary 
(Mr. Threlkeld) and his son; the for- 
mer has just now lost a most affection- 
ate wife. 

“We also tovk with us two pious 
natives, single men, and two pious 
married men with their wives and 
children, intending to place them as 
teachers on some islands at a distance 
from Tahita. The contrary winds and 
heavy seas made the accomplishment 
of our wishes very difficult ; but at 
length .we did succeed, at the se- 
veral islands we visited, namely, at 
Mangea, at Atiu, and Rorolougu. At 
the beautiful and populous island of 
Mangea, we left our two unmarried 
teachers, where the people are still 
savage idolaters, and where, twelve 
months ago, they treated with brutal 
violence two other teachers and their 
wives, who had been brought from the 
island of Tahaa to teach them the 
gospel. 

‘We had many apprehensions about 
our two dear native friends, fearing 
that they also would meet with insult 
rather than favour. On this account, 
two single men were fixed upon, lest, 
if they had wives, these should be 
abused, and'they went without any 

roperty, and almost without clothes, 
est their little wealth should excite 
the cupidity of the natives. These 
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went on shore literally with their 
bibles and their lives in their hands! 
However, God gave them favour in 
the sight of the people, and they soon 
came on board again for their clothes 
and other articles. 

“Your heart, my dear friend, would 
have been quite melted at our little 
prayer-meeting with tbe native teach- 
ers, before we sent them on shore. 
They seemed quite lifted above all 
fear of what might happen to them- 
selves, if they could only be the hon- 
oured instruments cf conveying the 
glad tidings of salvation to their hea- 
then brethren. Oh! what a wonderful 
and delightful influence the religion of 
our divine Lord has over these Chris- 
tians of the Georgian and Society Is- 
lands! You may be sure that these 
wonders of grace cannot fail to excite 
us to thank God and take courage. 

“We had a very tedious and dan- 
gerous voyage to New Zealand; at 
length we succeeded in entering the 
harbour of Whangarooa, on the north- 
east of. New Zealand, but there an 
awful danger presented itself. We 
were for an hour and a half in the 
momentary expectation of being hilled 
and eaten by the natives. For acon- 
siderable time my arms were pinioned 
by one chief, and two others stood 
close to me, with each an axe held 
over my head, ready to strike. Our 
little vessel was entirely in the power 
of the natives; but, contrary to our 
remotest expectations, we were de- 
livered out of their hands, by the ar- 
rival of one of the missionaries, and the 
very chief, who, fourteen years ago, 
caused all the crew and passengers, 
(nearly one hundred persons,) in the 
Ship Boyd, to be cut off, except two 
young women and a boy. 

“We finally reached this place, 
Port Jackson, on the 17th of August, 
after seventy-five days’ uncomfortable 
voyage, being twice the time in which 
it is usually made. In thiscolony we 
have received the most polite and 
hospitable attention conceivable, from 
all quarters and from all parties ;—all 
the ministers of religion have acted as 
kind brethren; and the governor, Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, and his lady, have 
treated us with the utmost respect; 
indeed, all the constituted authorities, 
as well as others, have shewn us the 
most attentive kindness. We have 
still more satisfaction in perceiving 
that God is honouring us here with 


opportunities to promote his cause. 
From the accounts of the ministers of 
religion and others, it appears, that, 
for a long time, there has been a great 
apathy on the subject of religion, and 
the cause of missions, but this insen- 
sibility is giving way to the most lively 
interests in both. I know we have 
your prayers constantly, that it may 
please God to make our visits the 
means of some good, wherever his 
providence may direct our steps.” 


The following particulars, delineat- 
ing the character of these New Zea- 
land barbarians, and elucidating the 
above disastrous event, we copy from 
the Sydney Gazette of August, 1824. 


“The Endeavour schooner, in at- 
tempting to make the Bay of Islands, 
on her way hither, was forced into the 
harbour of Whangarooa, the scene of 
the Boyd’s destruction, and the spot 
occupied by the Wesleyan mission- 
aries. The gentlemen of the deputa- 
tion went up the river, and obtained a 
view of the mission-station. The mis- 
sionaries were well, and in the earnest 
prosecution of their labours. The im- 
provements that have been made sur- 
prised and pleased Messrs. Tyerman 
and Bennett; and the fraternal joy 
with which they were received by the 
missionaries, can be better conceived 
than described. The name of the 
chief that governs the tribe among 
which the Wesleyan missionaries 
dwell, is well known to be the cele- 
brated George, who was instrumental 
in cutting off the ill-fated Boyd. He 
seems to be sincerely attached to the 
gentlemen of the mission, and his sub- 
jects are evidently making rapid ad- 
vancement in civilization. But our 
adventurous countrymen cannot be 
pronounced free from danger—as the 
retention of the protection and friend- 
ship of the New Zealanders will ever 
be a doubtful question, till, like their 
brethren the South Sea Islanders, 
they become transformed from dark- 
ness to light. Itis the opinion of some 
sensible men, that a trivial act of ima- 
ginary indiscretion would bé suflici- 
ent to cause the missionaries to be 
put to death. Then how much should 
those holy men live in the prayers 
and best affections of good people ! 

“The Endeavour was nearly cut off 
while at anchor in Whangarooa, 
which prevented the gentlemen of the 
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deputation remaining any longer than 
one night at the mission-station in 
that harbour. The following are 
briefly the circumstances :—Mr. Da- 
cre, with some others, had gone in the 
boat up to Wesleydale, (the mission- 
station,) leaving the gentlemen of the 
deputation, Mr. Threlkeld and son, 
and some of the crew, onboard. The 
natives, who, at the mouth of the har- 
bour are as savage and barbarous as 
ever, thickly crowded the deck of the 
little vessel. After some short time, 
several thefts were found to have been 
perpetrated. An attempt was then 
made to clear the deck, in effecting 
which one of the natives fell overboard 
from the bows. Supposing that their 
countryman had been thrown over- 
board, the shores resounded with the 
hideous alarm of war. The deck was 
presently thronged. The natives arm- 
ed themselves with axes, billets of 
wood, and whatever clse their hands 
could grasp. Not one of the passen- 
gers or crew on deck could stir ;—an 
attempt at resistance would have been 
followed by death. The cries of ‘We 
are dead!” “It is all over!” burst 
forth from every tongue. Some of the 
monsters felt the bodies of our af- 
frighted countrymen, and seemed in- 
tensely delighted; while others held 
the uplifted axe, anxious for the signal 
to give the blow. Mr. Threlkeld pre- 
pared himself to receive the impend- 
ing clab, that he might the more easily 
be despatched. His little boy in- 
uired of him, whether it would hurt 
them to beeaten? Mr. Bennett await- 
ed in silent horror, but with unshaken 
confidence in the hopes of a better 
world, the stroke that would lay his 
body low. Mr. Tyerman, though con- 
fidently looking forward to the glori- 
ous realities of eternity, still felt it his 
duty to repeat the language and the 
smile of the savages. All on board, 
though certain of death, prepared to 
meet the shock with heroic fortitude. 
The poor cook, however, was an ex- 
ception ; for, rather than be devoured, 
he thought of appending shot to his 
feet, and leaping overboard! , 
“While in this state of suspense, 
the vessel’s boat hove in sight, and, 
with it, aray of hope inspired every 
breast. The natives, too, shrunk 
back, and presently relaxed in their 
ferocious appearance. The boat came 
alongside ; it contained the chieftain 
George, and the Reverend Mr. White. 


The latter, with amazement and grati- 
tude, saw the destruction from which 
all on board had so narrowly escaped. 
Mr. White addressed the savages, 
upon their conduct; whilst George 
exerted all his power and influence, 
and the tribes soon became dispersed. 
Many of our readers may recollect 
the wish that was expressed by George 
some time ago, to afford every proof of 
his willingness to make restitution, 
and repair the wsong that had been 
committed in the destruction of the 
Boyd, to which act he had been incited 
by the cruelty experienced on board, 
whilst on his passage from this colo- 
ny. He was the means of that vessel’s 
loss; and he has been the instrument 
of the Endeavour’s deliverance, and 
the temporal salvation of all on board. 
Captain Dibbs set sail immediately 
for Port Jackson.” 
FURTHER THOUGHTS ON SLAVERY. 


Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—Some time since, I furnished 
you with a few remarks on Slavery, 
which you kindly inserted in col. 253 
of the Imperial Magazine, On this 
subject I now send you the following 
additional observations, and shall feel 
much obliged if you will give them 
publicity. 

ENGLAND bewailed the loss of the 
murdered CaptainCook! The Islan- 
ders, in all probability, equally la- 
mented the loss of their murdered 
fellow-islanders! Is there a greater 
degree of injustice in Africa, in an 
African killing an European, than 
there would be in an European killing 
an African? Which would constitute 
the greater degree of demoralization, 
were the blacks of the European colo- 
nies to exterminate the whites, or the 
whites to exterminate the blacks? On 
which side did aggression first com- 
mence? On which side is the greatest 
degree of delinquency? Ifretributive 
justice rests with God, and not with 
man, the day is approaching which 
will shew, whether colonial justice, or 
the groans of the oppressed Africans, 
will preponderate. European govern- 
ments cannot be at a loss to know - 
what they can do! or what they should 
do! But there is a hesitancy in de- 
termining what they will do. 

I _ 1stice is of God, its demands are 
peremptory! ‘‘ God said unto Moses, 
Say unto Pharaoh, Let my people go 
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that they may serve ME.” Pharaoh 
refused to let them go; but God com- 
pelled him. Should either a war of 
blood, or a war of commerce, take 
place between free governments and 
the holders of slaves, it is easy to fore- 
see what will be the result. Slave- 
holders have no other or better right 
than that of possession; and this title 
all the holders of stolen property may 
urge ! 

Suppose a mango be unjustly im- 
prisoned, and a court of justice to de- 
clare his imprisonment to be iniqui- 
tous, would it not be an act of the 
most superlative injustice to detain 
such prisoner any longer in confine- 
ment? The African is imprisoned! 
Justice decides against his inthral- 
ment. Whatthen is to be done? He 
ought to be liberated. But the ques- 
tion at issue is, how and when shall he 
receive manumission ?—By what in- 
denture is he held? Under what ob- 
ligation is he bound? To untie a 
knot, we should examine how it is tied. 
If there be no legislative tie, there 
necd not be any legislative untie. If 
there be no indenture, no cancelling of 
indenture can be required. If the 
slave has a right to liberty, it is a 
right to immediate liberty. If it can 
be proved that the slave has nota 
right to immediate liberty, I do not 
perceive how he can ever attain to 
such right. Every right should be 
founded in justice, either ancient or 
modern. 

Previous to the death of George III. 
I was not a subject of George 1V.; but 
on the demise of George III., I be- 
came a subject of George IV. Pri- 
soners taken in war, are subject to 
the captor, but are not considered 
as the legitimate subjects of such cap- 
tor. Absolute sovereigns may dis- 
pose of the life or property of their 
subjects, without judge or jury; but 
no such claim is set up by a British 
sovereign. British subjects hold their 
lives and property upon the same 
tenure as does the British sovereign 
his throne and crown.—I remain, Mr. 
Editor, yours respectfujly, 

PuiLANTHROPUS. 
| Tottenham, April 9, 1825. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 

Tue Bible Society is a company of 
booksellers, who differ from other 


tradesmen in this—they sell at a loss 
of money, but with great gain of faith 
in that Savieur, whose salvation is 
perspicuously offered in that book 
which they publish for mankind. 

The first twenty years of their la- 
bour are passed, during which, four 
millions of copies of the gospel of re- 
demption have been read by ten mil- 
lions of persons, at an expense of half 
a million of pounds given, and as much 
more paid by half purchasers. The cost 
appears to be five shillings each copy ; 
some quarto Bibles being fifteen, and 
some small Testaments only one shil- 
ling. After this progress of unexam- 
pled success, the committee have to 
look round them, on the great field 
they occupy, for the most efficient 
means of accelerating the prodigious 
momentum committed to their direc- 
tion. At first, they had gently to fan 
the infant flame, and follow the kin- 
dling spirit ; they may now calculate on 
doubling the ratio of their produce in 
books, increasing four-fold the num- 
ber of foreign stations for deposito- 
ries, and ten-fold the number of dis- 
tributors of the sacred volume. 

It is desirable to have a list, in the 
next report, of the name and address 
of all who keep depots of Bibles, limit- 
ing the list in England to towns of five 
thot-sand inhabitants, and in Scotland 
and Ireland tu towns of one thousand ; 
but more particularly in all the foreign 
Stations in the principal cities, towns, 
and sea-ports; and if the venders of 
these Bibles were to keep a sign-board 
of “‘ Bible Depository,” it may serve 
to publish them. 

An advertisement to contract for 
paper on the best and cheapest esti- 
mate, to contract for stereotype plates, 
or for printing and bookbinders’ work, 
may raise a competition that will 
lower the present scale of prices. 

Stereotype plates of all the Bibles 
published, would afford duplicates for 
sending abroad to such places as have 
paper and printing well executed, at 
the advantage of saving the difficulty 
of carriage, especially in the English 
settlements, Malta, East and West 
Indies. The recomposition of types, 
for small editions of a few thousands, 
has doubled the cost of such Bibles. 

Every British consul abroad, who 
will take the trouble, should have a 
depository of Bibles to sell at cost 
price, or to deliver to any order of 
the parent society. All public Bible 
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schools and Bible missionaries, ‘who 
are stationary, may also have deposi- 
tories, or the latter may recommend 
fit persons for the important trust, and 
remit the produce of sales to the near- 
est treasurer of an auxiliary to the 
parent society. 


CANINE FIDELITY. 

Some time in the month of April, 1825, 
a man, accompanied by a large dog, 
was observed near the Mansion-house, 
London, attempting to drag an empty 
hand-cart along the street ; but such 
was his state of drunkenness, that he 
could scarcely stand. After some 
doubtful attempts to move the vehicle, 
he fell down, and, in his ineffectual 
endeavours to rise, the weather being 
wet, was literally rolled in mud. 
Some passengers, on perceiving his 
plight and danger, tried to rescue him 
from his perilous situation; but this 
the faithful dog forbade, threatening 
every intruder with the vengeance of 
his teeth. The crowd increasing, the 
dog soon found that a defence of all 
the extremities would be impractica- 
ble, he therefore mounted on his pros- 
trate master, and, standing on his 
breast, assumed the attitude of defi- 
ance. Being at length overpowered 
by numbers, the poor wretch was 
onct more mounted on his legs, and 
the cart, accompanied by the dog, 
after a considerable time, was dragged 
to the middle of Cheapside, when the 
fellow again fell, and had a second 
rolling in the mud. 

The dog now, instead of getting 
upon his master, as on the former oc- 
casion, continued to march round him 
with amenacing aspect, and once more 
exerted himself to keep off all assail- 
ants. Some of the spectators, how- 
ever, watched an opportunity to seize 
the fellow by the heels, while the dog 
was near his head, and to drag him 
from the carriage-road to the pave- 
ment. From this place, the man and 
cart, followed by the dog, were. re- 
moved to an adjoining yard. Here 
the votary of Bacchus fell asleep, and 
his friendly companion lay by his side, 
with his head and neck extended over 
him; and both enjoyed repose, until 
the fumes of the liquor had so far 
evaporated as to permit this human 
brute to prosecute his journey. 

Though apparently insensible to 
every thing besides, the poor wretch, 


while sprawling on the ground, seemed 
conscious that his canine friend was 
mounting guard. This was indicated 
by his extended hand, with which, 
when coming in contact with the ani- 
mal, he endeavoured to smooth or 
pat him for his services. This scene 
was witnessed by numerous specta- 
tors, who united in admiring and ap- 
plauding this singular instance of in- 
stinctive attachment. 


GLEANINGS. 


A Method to force every Fruit-Tree to blossom 
and bear Fruit. Translated from the German 
of the Rev. Geo. Charles Lewis H. , Secre- 
tary to the Pomologicul Society of Altenburgh, 
in Saxony. 

IN my early years I saw my father, who was 

fond of pomology and skilled in that science, 

cutting a ring on several branches of trees, 
which already were in blossom, for the parpose 
of procuring, by that means, larger fruit than 
usual. This was not his own invention, but, 
as far as I recollect, derived from a French 
journal. Thirty years ago, when I was a boy, 

I practised this operation, in imitation of him, 

and thereby obtained larger pears and plums. 

In repeating this operation of ringing the 

branches, which I did merely for the purpose 

of getting larger fruit, I observed that the 
branches so operated upon, always bore the 

next year. By this reiterated appearance, I 

was led to the idea, that perhaps this mode of 

ringing the bark might be a means of compel- 
ling every unproductive branch to yield fruit. 

With this view, I cut rings upon a consider- 

able number of branches, which as yet shewed 

no blossoms ; and found, by repeating the ex- 
periment, the trath of my supposition indis- 
putably confirmed by experience. 

The application of this experiment, whereby 
upon every bow or branch fruit may artificially 
be produced, is very — and easy, and the 
mode of proceeding as follows. 

With a sharp knife make a cut in the bark 
of the branch which you mean to force to bear, 
and not far from the place where it is connected 
with the stem; or, ifit be a small branch or 
shoot, near to where it is joined to the larger 
bough; the cut is to go round the branch, or 
to encircle it, and to penetrate to the wood. 
A eng of an inch from this cut, you may 
make a second cut, like the first, round the 
branch, so that by both encircling the branch, 
you have marked a ring upon the branch, a 

uarter of an inch broad between the two cuts. 
he bark between these two cuts you take 
clean away with the knife, down to the wood, 

removing even the fine inner bark, which im- 

mediately lies upon the wood ; so that no con- 

nexion whatever remains between the two 
parts of the bark, but the bare and naked wood 
appears white and smooth. Bat this bark- 
ring, which is to compel the tree to bear, must 
be made at the right time, that is, when in all 
natare the buds are strongly swelling or break- 

ing out into blossom. the same year, a 

callus is formed at the edges of the ring, on 
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both sides, and the connexion of the bark, that 
had been interrapted, is restored again with- 
out any detriment to the tree or the branch 
operated upon, in which the artificial wound 
is soon again grown over. 

By this simple, though artificial means of 
forcing every fruit-tree, with certainty,to bear, 
you obtain the following important advan- 
tages: 

1. You may compel every young tree, of 
which you do not know the sort, to shew its 
frait, and decide sooner, whether, being ofa 
good quality, it may remain in its first state, or 
requires to be grafted. 

2. You may thereby, with certainty, get 
fruit of every good sort, of which you wish to 
see the produce in the next year. 

3. This method may probably serve to in- 
crease considerably the quantity of fruit in the 
country. 

The branches so operated upon are hung full 
of fruit, while the others that are not ringed, 
often have nothing or very little on them. 
This effect is easy to be explained from the 
theory of the motion of the sap. For when the 
sap moves slowly in atree, it produces fruit- 
buds, which is the case in old trees; when it 
moves vigorously, the tree forms wood, or 
runs into shoots, as happens with young trees. 

Though I arrived at this discovery myself, 
in consequence of trying the same process with 
a different view, namely, to increase only the 
size of the fruit, but not to force barren 
branches, that were only furnished with leaf- 
buds to bear, this latter application being before 
quite unknown to me; Pill, on that account, 
by no means give myself out for the first in- 
ventor of this operation, but I was ignorant of 
the effects to be produced by this method, and 
only discovered them by repeated experiments 
of my own, which I made for the promotionof 
pomology. Frequent experience of the com- 
pletest success has confirmed the trath of my 
observations. Nor do I think that this method 
is generally known ; at least, to all those to 
whom I shewed the experiment, the effect pro- 
duced appeared new and sarprising. At all 
events, that method, supposing it even to be 
an invention of older date, has, as far as I 
know, not yet been fally described by any one, 
and published in print. 


To soften and remove Putty.—Spread a little 
nitre or muriatic acid over the putty, and ina 
short time it will become soft, when it may be 
easily removed. 

Catholic Ei ipation.—In favour of this 
measure, the petitions presented to the House 
of Lords amounted to eighty-two, and those 
ayainst it to five hundred and eight. This we 
consider to be a fair expression of public feel- 
ing. The decision, therefore, which took place, 
marked by a majority of forty-eight, was in 
perfect accordance with national opinion. 

Machinery in France.—There is at this time, 
(May, 1825,) a manufactory, within about four 
miles of Paris, on the banks of the Seine, 
where upwards of five hundred persons are 
constantly employed, aboat thirty-five of whom 
are English mechanics, chiefly engaged in 
making steam-engines and mill-work in gene- 
ral. They make their iron from stone got 
near the works, and they have alsoa very 
valuable coal mine very little distant. English- 


men, good hands, are paid nine francs per da 
while the best French do not 
than five francs per day. Money provided by 
the French government.—N. B. Thirty-six 
English mechanics RETURNED from America in 
a vessel which arrived in England last week. 
Protection of Missionaries in y 
A paragraph in “ The Globe,” a Barbadoes 
per, observes as follows:— Bridge Town, 
‘arch 3ist—We learn with great concern, 
that his excellency the governor bas received 
official information from Earl Batharst, that a 
missionary or missionaries, from the Wesleyan 
body, may be expected to arrive in Barbadoes ; 
and his excellency’s instructions are, to afford 
him or them his protection : in consequence of 
which, he has addressed a circular to 
magistracy, informing them of the same; re- 
quiring, in case of any popular excitement 
against them, on their arrival, that they (the 
magistrates) should be ready to afford them 
protection; and, should their authority not be 
sufficient to sappress any riotous proceedings, 
then it is anderstood that, by an — to 
excellency, military force will be resort- 
to.” 


Royal Institution —A ramour prevails, that 
the Royal Institation is to be. broken up, 
through the dissensions which prevail among its 
managers. Should such an event take place, 
it will add little to our national honours. 

Reward of Merit.—The Lords of the Admi- 
ralty have lately awarded to Mr. R. Widen- 
ham, of East-street, Red Lion-sqaare, the prize 
of £300, offered by them for the best chronome- 
ter, after having undergone one year’s trial at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. This 
elegant piece of mechanism, within the year, 
underwent an extreme variation of only one 
second, eighty-four hundreds, of time, computed 
by the astronomer royal from daily observa- 
tion. The ingenious artist, we understand, is 
young, and therefore much may still be ex- 
pected from his talents and perseverance. It 
will be regretted, however, that his remunera- 
tion bears sc small aresemblance to that which 
distinguished the genius of Dr. Hooke and 
Mr. Harrison. 

umismatics.—A singular and rare gold coin 
of Richard III. in fine preservation, was lately 
discovered in an ancient house in Devonshire. 
The piece resembles Richard’s angel, but the 
R in the last syllable of his name is omitted, 
and the letters are misplaced in the last word on 
the reverse.—Also on the top of the hill Lawrin, 
in the parish of Kells, near the Dee, nine silver 
coins were lately found in a solitary spot. 
Three of these coins are of James VI. of Scot-. 
land, five of Elizabeth, and one of Louis XIII. 
They are all in a good state of pay nea 
At Combe Abbey, the seat of Lord Craven, a 
silver coin of Edward III. was foand about 
eighteen inches below the surface, and a few 
feet deeper, a single human skeleton was dis- 
covered. ‘ 
ical Illusion.—A curious instance of visual 
deception occurs, in the appearance of the 
spokes of a carriage-wheel rolling on the 
ground, when it is viewed through the interval 
of vertical bars, such as those of a palisade or 
of an upright Venetian window-blind. Instead 
of appearing straight, as they actually are, and 
as they would have appeared if no bars inter- 
vened, they all of them, excepting the upper 
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which have arrived at the 


and lower spokes, x 
vertical position, appeared to be considerably 


curved. The curvature isin the same direc- 
tion on both sides of the upright spokes, so 
that they all seem to turn upwards; and the 
same appearance presents itself whether the 
wheel be moving to the right or to the left of 
the or. Dr. Roget, in his late lectare 
at the Royal Institation, has traced this decep- 
tion to. the law of the permanence of impres- 
sions om the retina; the form of the curve 
being that resulting from the continued inter- 
sections of a revolving radius, with a vertical 
line moving parallel to itself. 
Buried Trees discovered.—Lately at Stockport, 
as some men were digging, they discovered, 
about three feet below the surface of the 
ground, two fine oak trees imbedded in the 
clay. They were perfectly sound, quite black, 
and so exceedingly bard as to be susceptible of 
the finest polish. The largest of them, sixty- 
five féét in length, has been so!d for £30. Of 
their no conjecture can be formed. Many 
such discoveries have been made in various 
places, but in general, on exposure to the at- 
mosphere, the timber, notwithstanding its 
hardness, soon becomes decomposed. Should 
this be the case with the tree lately found and 
sold, the purchaser will k&ve a poor bargain. 

South American Toleration.— By the late trea- 
ty into which this country has entered with 

enos» Ayres, we are happy to find, among 
other stipalations, that Englishmen may cele- 
brate their religious rites in that countr 
with the same freedom as in their native land. 
They may-erect protestant or other chapels, 
and: have their own cemeteries. To crown 
all, these powers engage to co-operate for the 
abolition of the slave-trade. The treaty seems 
founded on liberal principles, and is highly 
honourable to tlre contracting ies. 

Impri: Bird's Nest.—W hile some men, 
at Bathley, near Newark, were sawing the lag 
of an oak-tree, a bird’s nest was discovered, 
with three eggs in it, supposed to have be- 
longed to a gray woodpecker. The nest was 
in the heart of the tree, and the surrounding 
timber was without crack or apertare. The 
nest, eggs, and paris of the free, about a yard 

been preserved. The cavity. in 
_which the nest was found, had assumed the 
form of an egg: The log measured forty feet 
in lengtb, and its diameter, where the nest was 
enclosed, about six feet from the top, is seven- 
teen inches. 2 
Remains of a tine Animal.—As some men 
were lately excavating the ground on the race- 
course, Lincoln, to obtain a sapply of water, 
they dag ap a large mass of blue lias, which, 
when broken, was foand to contain the remains 
of some serpentine animal coiled up. The ex- 
act dimensions we have not heard ; ‘but the 
vertebres and external form.are said to be in 
the finest state of perfection. 
Wages of Iniquity— The General Assembly of 
Barbadoes have proposed voting to the editor of 
a Glasgow newspaper, a piece of plate, value 
, for bis zealous endeavours to whi 
slavery, for his skill in dressing the planters 
and overseers in the garb of humanity, and for 


blackening the characters of those who have 
exerted themselves to terminate the diabolical 
system. 

Discovery.—Three small islands were dis- 
covered west of America, on the 26th of May, 
1824, in Jafiftude 18. 11. south, and longitude 
114. 48. west. They lie near each other, but 
appeared to be uninhabited, No notice had 
previously been taken of them in any exist- 
ing chart. 


Qiterary Notices. 


Just Published. 

In one vol. 12mo. boards, price 5s. Christian 
Characteristics, or an attempt to delineate the 
most prominent features of the Christian Cha- 
racter. By the Rev. Thomas Lewis,. minister 
of Union Chapel, Islington. 

A Letter to the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 
on sone passages in bis Dissertation on Infant 
Baptism. By John Birt. Price is. Alsothe 
third edition of the late Dr. Williams’s Essay 
on the Equity of Divine Government, and 
Sovereignty of Divine Grace. One volame 
8vo. 12s. 

Six Lectares on Popery, delivered in King- 
street Chapel, Maidstone. By William Gro- 
cer. 5s. hoards. ; 

The second edition of The Rural Residence, 
apvem in four books, containing Reflections of 
a Moral and Religious Nature. By W. Stones. 
Post 8vo. 4s. 

Juvenile Essays, which obtained the prizes 
proposed by the proprietor of the Teacher’s 
Offering. 2s. boards. 

The Rotanda, or Characteristic Sketches of 
- Speakers at the religious Meetings held 

ere. 

Sonnets and other Poems. By D. L. Richard- 
son. 8vo. boards. . 

Reflections on the Word of God for every 

Day inthe Year. By W. Ward, of Serampore. 

Apostate’s P from the Kingdom 
e Apostate’s Progress from the Ki 

s Christ to the Dominions of Satan, &c. 2s. 6d. 


oards. 

The Sacred Harp, a Poem. By Samuel 
Bromley. Is. 

A Brief Statement of Facts ,for the Informa- 
tion of those who inguire, ‘‘ What are these 
Methodists ?” By Valentine Ward. 1s. 64. 

The Nature and Loveli of Youthful 
Piety. ASermon. By James Simmons. 1s. 

The Committee of the Protestant Dissenters’ 
Grammar School at Mill Hill, brought to the 
Bar of the religions Public. By the Rev. John 
Hawphries, late Principal. , 

In the Press. 

A volume of Sermons, on important subjects, 
chiefly intended to aid the devotion of the 
closet, and the religious exercises of the family. 
By the Rev. John Bruce. 


On the Ist of July next will be published, in 
Doblin, the first namber of a‘new monthly 
periodical work, to be entitled ‘« The Chris- 
tian Examiner, and Church of Ireland Maga- 
zine ;” to be conducted by Clergymen of the 
Established Church. 


LONDON: PRINTED AT THE CAXTON PRESS, BY H. FISHER. 
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